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Architectonics. . 


No. V. POLYCHROMY. 
Tue use of varied colors in architectural deco- 
ration—in fact, the admission that color is an 
essential attribute of Architecture—is one of 
those notions which seem to require, in these 
degenerate days, a greater degree of insisting 
upon, more learned authority to prove, more 
reproduction in painting of the actualities of 
the past, than any other propriety of the Art. 
This is owing to two causes; first, the pecu- 
liarity of climate in the countries in which 
Architecture has reached its last development, 
and, secondly, to a want of definiteness in the 
Idea of Architecture itself. The climate cause 
is this: that the moisture and frequent rains of 
our country and of the north of Europe would 
effectually destroy in exterior polychromy all 
permanency of pigment. This objection, how- 
ever, does not apply at all to interiors. The 
defect in the Idea is this; Architecture is not 
clearly distinguished from sculpture, an archi- 
tectural mass is imagined to be the same as a 
sculptured one, only made up of many ston 
instead of one, on account of its immensity 
To resemble a stupendous monolith, not bail 
ed at all, but carved out of one solid body, this 
is the common notion of architectural unity ; a 
simple oneness, which is,in fact, no unity at all. 
Architecture is not sculpture, neither is it 
Painting, but it is an Art which is the resumé 
and ultimate of all Arts. The Temple, in 
which every architectural phase reaches its 
acme, has always had a microcosmic aspect. 
In all ancient religions the Temple represented 
creation. It typified all nature, from its lowest 
forms to its highest perfection, the body and 
the soul of man. The Creator himself has 
been styled the great Architect of the Uni- 
verse. M. Ramée has well ex this idea 
in his “Histoire Générale de |’Architecture,” 
from which we translate the following passage: 
“ Among all the people of antiquity, intimatel: 
connected with the idea of ie gag oe of the 
as his habitation and Heaven as his eternal 
- The universe, and especially the visible 
VOL. Iv. No. 9, 

















“the Monkey styles of Modern 
Whenever and wherever Architec- 


unworthy of God and contrary to the ide of | . , ae 
Him, to wil sanctuaries to the Sajetins aaees rv ride. Architectural torpidity, decay, and 
the same plan as the houses which man built for| eath, have ridden this cadaverous horse for 
himself as a shelter and protection against the | three hundred years; it is now, indeed, only 
changes of the seasons. A habitation for God, it | - a hobby. Egypt covered every square 
was thought, should resemble the Universe ; and for ich of the vast surface of ber temple interiors 
that reason it would bear a divine character, and With pure and vivid colors ; Greece gilded the 
the Divinity would therein be, as it were, at home. | delicate mouldings of her temples, colored 
Hence the construction of Temples was regarded, her coluinns, and polychromatized in the 
in all antiquity, as a religious or hieratic art, the most extensive manner; Roman Art, which 
inventors and masters of which, at first, were the had “ considerable ” monkeyism about it, 


Gods themselves.” especially in the use of Grecian forms, 
It is from this vastness of Idea, this percep- | without any evidence of Grecian genius (wit- 


| = c 
tion that all true Architecture calls into use all | en oat Menae © er columnar Orders, 
existing arts and sciences and is representa- | a 
tive of the whole of man, that it claims color as | 


one of its attributes. Color is the most gene- ‘Roman Art gave the first evidence of falsity 


ral, the most universal of created things; It 18 | of purpose in color, for she neglected external 
Pre rong nptren of all thin / ti t that by _polychromy, and in her interior decoration 
which every object gains its distinctness, by | ysed color, not as surface to real forms, but 
means of which alone we see. Of course, | made it stand substitute for them (the shadow 
light is presupposed, for there is no color with- | (or the substance), as we see in Pompeian Art, 
out light and no light without color. Every | whore pilasters and columns, friezes and cor- 
portion of the outspread universe is minutely | nices, are done in paint alone, while the plain 


‘colored; there are the broad tints of the! \o1) face j t | x 
boundless ether, and the ocean colored with a fone, eke is proaded or — simple 


fanditys beth rete sere | aan cachet oe lying. Architecture was well nigh dead then, 


“ Butcher'd to make a Roman holiday,”’) 





: . ~ vated oe _but a new hope was soon infused with its 
is “ picked out” with a perfect distinctness by | fush of life ait the dry bones of the colum- 
verdure ; the earth, with the broad folds of her 
sombre garments, embroidered with flowers of 
a thousand tints; the mountains clothed in 
kingly purple, and the little hills with their 
outspread covering laid softly on as over sleep- 
ing eee There are seasons, too, in which 
the Great Father, in the exuberance of his 
love, throws over nature a many colored 
mantle, with the sunset clouds for its glorious 


light and shade, and delicate varyings of | 


inar style. Christian Art entered into the 
| Basilicas of Rome, and gorgeous colors were 
then outspread in token of her triumph. 
Christian Art has pre-eminently employed 
color as the proper external of all architectu- 
ral forms; and where, in her magnificence and 
in the plenitude of her power, she builded 
temples too vast and lofty to be tinted by the 
brush of the Master, she compelled the great 
|Sun himself to take from her windows the 


cope and the autumnal woods for its splendid | tints spread as on a palette, and with his rays’ 
fringes. Magnificently colored is the great fine pencilling, touch column and carving, and 
‘Pemple of the Universe, from the throne to ‘altar, and screen, and knightly tomb. 
footstool ; there is not a spot but is sun-gilt | Every well read architectural student knows 
or star-besprinkled, glowing with color laid on’ that this matter of authority for Polychromy is 
of — en or blended in a Nomad now without any shadow of a doubt, both with 
ee re Js no uncolored interval, | regard to exterior and interior effect. Grecian 
save when the death of the daylight is pictured, | sdablieaes were painted and relieved by gild- 
end ‘ing ; Gothic groinings rejoiced in abundance 
_of color ; and if color in the latter style was not 
‘used externally, it was from no principle of 
Pass now into the temples “made with | taste, but simply on account of the rigor of the 
hands,” they are cold charnel houses, naked | climate of the in, A cangy this srenarer 
and cavernous. Blank nothingness stares at | was indigenous. ese facts have force 
us from the walls,a grave-like chilliness creeps | their way into os : ye re archi- 
through our bones when we gaze at the stony- tects, not being able to doubt or deny them, un- 
ness of the vault which drinks the life-blood of | dertake to censure them as that portion of an- 
the daylight, but remains as dead as before. | tiquity in which corrupt taste must be admitted. 
ulpit and altar, roof and walls, columns and | But as surely as the facts of color have been 
tracery, wood, stone, and metal, all seem to established, so will the use of it come again ; 
evince the desire of producing one monotony | architects will pe ving to “a 3 er their 
of substance, blank no-color. compositions, a e knowledge of color, its 
This absence of color in our architectural | true theory, the laws of its being and the laws 





* twilight grey 
Hath, with her sober livery, all things clad.” 


were the very virtue of the Art, is altogether a | features, will have to be included as new stu- 
novelty in it, and is one of the peculiarities of | dies to the future practitioner in the Art. At 
what Fergusson, in his “ Principles of Beauty | present, the whole thing is inembryo ; color is 








interiors, so carefully maintained, as if it| of its adaptativeness to particular architectural 
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not properly understood ; and those who now 
attempt polychromy may make the most pal- 
= and intolerable mistakes, unless they 

ve some principles to guide them in the 
selection and counterbalance of colors, the 
management of tones, and the production of 
effects by harmonies and contrasts. 

Much is yet to be learnt from the symbolism 
of colors—that scientific symbolism which, 
commencing in the most ancient times, con- 
nected certain colors and shadings with cer- 
tain truths and emotions, and gave to color a 
significance and importance we do not now 
realize. In Grecian, as in Egyptian Mytholo- 
fy. every God has his color. ‘The Urim and 

hummin among the Hebrews was but a 
collection of precious stones of different colors 
scientifically arranged ; and in Christian tra- 
dition every saint, martyr, and ange!, even the 
Saviour himself, was designated by appropri- 
ate colors in his garments. ‘The science of 
colors found at last refuge in Heraldry, where 
Or, Argent, Gules, Vert, and Sable, had refer- 
ence originally to different virtues or intelli- 
gences in the possessor, whose coat of arms 
they served to emblazon. But until symbolism 
is more fully developed, especially in relation 
to Architecture, the artist must rely upon his 
own taste and intuitions—those delicate per- 
ceptions of beauty, which are the birthright of 
genius, whose privilege it is to be attuned to 
all the exquisite harmonies that exist between 
the sensible and the spiritual, and never fail 
to reproduce them at the call of Art. 

@ propose to recur to this matter here- 
after technically, but can hardly conclude at 
present better than by exclaiming in Schiller’s 
celebrated couplet, 


“ Light! thou that art One, dwell there with the One 
everlasting. 
Color! thou changeable, come friendlily. down among 
mea.” 





WORKS ON PALESTINE. 


1. Walks about the City and Environs of Je- 

rusalem. By W. H. Bartlett. Third Im- 

ression. ndon and New York: G. 
irtue. 1849. 8vo. 

2. A Comparative View of the Situation and 

Extent of Ancient and Modern Jerusalem. 

By W. H. Bartlett. London. 1845. Fol. 

he Christian in Palestine; or, Scenes of 

Sacred History. By W.H. Bartlett. With 

Explanatory Descriptions, by H. Stebbing, 

D.D. London and New York: G. Virtue. 
1845-48. to. 

. Forty Days in the Desert, on the Track of 
the Israelites. By W.H. Bartlett. London 
and New York. 1848. 8vo. 

5. Early Travels in Palestine. Edited, with 


Notes, by Thomas Wright. (Bohn’s Anti- 
quarian Library.) Lenten : 1848. 12mo. 
6. Chronicles of the Crusaders. With Notes. 


(Bohn’s Antiquarian Library.) London. 


1848. 12mo. 
WE have here grouped together the latest pub- 
lications respecting the Holy Land ; which, at 
the same time, comprise the works of several 
of the earliest travellers in that region. Our 
et aay is to speak of them, not in reference 
to their bearing upon questions of Biblical his- 
tory and geography, but rather to point out 
some of their leading features, and how far 
mf Bete adapted either to serve as guidebooks 
to traveller, or to diffuse a wider and more 
correct acquaintance with the scenes and 
scenery of Palestine among those who remain 
at home. 

Mr. Bartlett, to whom we are indebted for 
the four works first mentioned, has long been 
known as a prolific artist. Several volumes 
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comprising Views of Scenery in America, in 
the Levant, and elsewhere. Among these 
were also some views in and around Jerusa- 
lem; which city, however, at that time, he 
would seem not to have personally visited, al- 
thongh he had been already twice in the East. 
Subsequently to that period, he has devoted 
himself mainly to the illustration of the Lands 
of the Bible. In 1842, he visited Palestine 
expressly for this purpose. Landing at Beirtt 
he passed along the shore by water to YAfa, 
and then to Jerusalem; and after visiting 
Bethlehem, Hebron, and the Dead Sea, he re- 
turned northwards by way of Shiloh, Nablis, 
Nazareth, Tiberias, and Safed. Inthe autumn 
of 1845, we find him again in the Levant, 
pushing his way through Egypt and the stern 
mountains of Sinai to the deserted and won- 
derful remains of Petra. The adventures and 
sketches of these two journeys have been 
wrought up into the volumes before us. 

The first in order and utility, as well as in 
success, is the Walks about Jerusalem. Here, 
in about 250 pages, we have a popular Itine- 
rary of the Holy City, illustrated by more than 
twenty finely engraved and well-chosen views, 
besides numerous vignettes and cuts on wood. 
In the text, the author has generally brought 
forward such historical information as will en- 
able the reader to understand the main points 
of interest in his sketches, without entering 
much into the controverted questions of the 
present or former days. In this he has acted 
wisely ; and the result is a book which may be 
safely recommended to all, as affording the best 
popular description and illustration of the Holy 
City as itis. We should probably not accord 
with him in all his historical positions; but 
whoever desires to investigate such topics, 
will of course look to other sources. In this 
volume is contained a paper by Mr. Cather- 
wood, describing his visits to the interior of 
the Haram, and to the vaults underneath; 
containing matter of great importance, not else- 
where published. Here was also given the 
first authentic account of Mr. Johns’ disco- 
very of the aqueduct on Mount Zion. In the 
first and second editions of the work, most of 
the views were engraved on wood. In the 
third impression, the text is printed f the 
plates of the second, with the change Ofa few 
pages at the end; while engravings on steel 
have been for the most part substituted for 
those on wood, to the great improvement of 
the work. These are now the same, so far as 
they go, with those of the Christian in Pales- 
tine, described below. Although we would 
not say that the views do not often bear marks 
of artistic embellishment, yet we are free to 
testify that, in general, they convey truthful 
delineations of the objects portrayed. Indeed, 
we know not where else, as yet, so minute and 
exact a representation of the various localities, 
in and around the Holy City, is to be found. 

The second work, a Comparative View 
Ancient and Modern Jerusalem, is without 
text, and consists of four folio views, enlarged 
from those in the Walks, viz. Views of Jeru- 
salem from the Southeast and Northeast; the 
Restoration of the Ancient City; and in the 
title page, a vignette of the Remains of the 
Ancient Bridge. These are all beaatifull 
lithographed. The Restoration we do not 

rd as very successful. In all such efforts 
the greater _ must necessarily be the work 
of fancy. The view of the city and its envi- 
rons from the southeast, the spectator looking 
northwest, is fine; and is perhaps the most 
satisfactory one extant. It has been copied on 
a yet more extended scale, and published in 


of | main thing is the text, since 
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another copy, engraved by Mr. Dick, appa. 
rently of the same picture. 
The Christian in Palestine is obviously the 
main work, in which Mr. Bartlett intended t 
embody the results of his first journey ty 
Palestine and the Holy City; while it ‘also 
contains a few views from his later visit t 
Sinai and Petra. There are, in all, eighty 
quarto plates engraved on steel; that of Jery. 
salem being double, and therefore identica) 
with the folio view described above. Th. 
great body of these views are gathered from 3! 
arts of the Holy Land between Tiberias anj 
len including Jerusalem and its environs: 
indeed, only seven are of places out of Pales. 
tine, connected with Biblical history. The en. 
gravings of this work, so far as they are ap)li- 
cable, are now used also in the Walks aboy: 
Jerusalem; and have thus far been character. 
ized above. ‘The same praise may in general 
be given to the remaining views of scenes jn 
Palestine. They are, in the main, truthfy! 
and accurate. Some exceptions might be 
pointed out; as for example, that of Solomon’s 
Pools, in which there is a failure either in the 
perspective or in the relative position of the 
reservoirs. On the other hand, the view of 
the Lake of Tiberias, with Mount Hermon 
towering in the north, is singularly beav- 
tiful and striking. To a person desirous 
of obtaining a series of views in Pales. 
tine, we know of no work which can le 
so properly recommended.—The text is in. 
tended to illustrate the views, but is much 
the less*important of the two. The author 
often falls into error, for a reason very difficult 
to be avoided by one who has not himself been 
upon the ground described ; we mean the ina- 
bility to sift his sources of information, and to 
distinguish between travellers who are trust- 
worthy and those who are not;—a difficulty 
which even Ritter himself is not always able to 
surmount. We have known writers who 
seemed to have less faith in the truthful Burck- 
hardt than in the untruthful Buckingham ; and 
who laid no more stress upon the simple and 
sober narratives of Maundrell, and of Irby and 
Mangles, than upon the poetic vagaries and 
fables of Chateaubriand and Lamartine. 

Mr. Bartlett’s latest book is the Forty Days 
in the Desert, recently published, and contain 
ing the incidents of his last journey, with 
many sketches from his pencil, beautifully ex 
graved in a miniature form, on steel and o 
wood. Here again Mr. B. wields his own per, 
as well as pencil; and we think manifestly 
the advantage of the reader. The work cov 
sists of a series of spirited sketches—pen\- 
sketches with the pen—to which the engr’- 
ings serve as illustrations. Of these there ar 
forty-five inall. In the Walks, the text and et- 

vings arealike important, Inthe Christa 
in Palestine, the importance of the plates p™ 
dominates. In the Forty Days, again, th 
e engravilgs 
are on too small a scale to make’ them tl 
chief object. The book will be a welcome g!" 
to those who desire to obtain a graphic view 
those regions, though we do not perceive 10" 
much of novelty for science.—There is Lier 
as elsewhere, something too much said of the 
petty annoyances of oriental travel, the pr"® 
tions and the vermin; as also of feats © 
cookery and ee dinners and punch in tle 
desert. All these thin ubt, “come 
home to the business and bosom ” of the trave- 
ler at the time ; but it is not well to dwell up 
them too much afterwards, nor to speak of thet 


too frequently. 
In conclusion, we must award to Mr. Bat 








from his pencil were published before 1842; 


Boston; and the papers just now announce 


lett the praise of being the most jndustriow 
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and successful of all those who have attempted 


in modern times to make known to readers at 
home the external aspect of the Holy Land and 
Holy City. We trust that the ever increasing 
facilities for rapid and easy travel will induce 
very many to go and see for themselves. A 
yisit to Jerusalem now is by no means so diffi- 
cult or expensive as was a visit to Rome 
twenty years ago. Every year brings it 
nearer; and whoever has once set foot upon 
that consecrated soil, yearns, as years roll 
on, with ever deeper longings, to revisit 
those scenes so indelibly impressed upon his 
soul. 

We subjoin a few remarks upon the works 
of the early travellers in Palestine. 

To the volume edited by Mr. Wright, that 
gentleman has given his name, and not much 
else. A very meagre introduction is indeed 
prefixed, respecting the early pilgrimages; 
and by accident, perhaps, the reader finds, at the 
end of a marginal note on p. xi.,that the whole 
is taken bodily from a similar essay in 
Michaud’s History of the Crusades. The 
notes of the editor are for the most part brief 
and unimportant; and very rarely have any- 
thing to do with Palestine. Indeed the whole 
volume, notwithstanding the intrinsic value of 
much of the materials, is a very notable speci- 
men of book-manufacturing. It contains 512 
pages of text. Of these, forty-nine are occu- 
pied by the tracts of Arculf, Willibald, Ber- 
nard, and Saewulf, in English translations 
made for this work; and these are the only 
new translations. Then follows the Saga of 
Sigurd the Crusader, thirteen pages, in 
Laing’s translation; the whole of which has 
about as much to do here as Southey’s Medoc 
wolild have in a collection of travels in Ame- 
rica. We find here figuring as deeds of Sigurd, 
not only Herod’s expedient for the capture of 
the inaccessible caverns near Arbela, by 
— down boxes (boats) from above; but 
also Duke Robert of Normandy’s famous pur- 
chase of nuts for fuel in Constantinople. 
Next we have the travels of Benjamin 
of Tudela in Asher’s translation, sixty-four 
Pages 5 har Bh poe Maundeville, in English 
moderni e compositor, 156 ; the 
Travels of * Soret wage la Taseenhagn as 
translated and published by Mr. 2 ta of 
Hafod, 100 pages, of which only twenty-five 
have any reference to Palestine, and meagre at 
that; and lastly, Maundrell’s work, in 130 
pages. So that of the whole text, forty-nine 
pages only have actually been prepared for this 
volume; the rest is merely reprinted from 

ks not very rare nor of remote date. 

To the antiquarian in history and Biblical 
Rosrephy, the tracts of Arculf, Willibald, 

tnard, and Saewulf, are of very high value ; 
for the general reader they have little interest ; 
phe gy in no sense popular. Still we 
are glad to meet them for once in a popular 
form; even at the expense of losing “some 
miracles and theological observations” by 
abridgment. The same is true of the travels 
of Rabbi Benjamin, though these have some- 
thing more of the popular element. They are 
here reprinted from Mr. Asher’s recent and 
very good (though high nee edition ; and 
we doubt much whether his consent was ob- 
tained. Good Sir John’s quaint narrative is in 
fre sense popular, and is certainly interesting. 
He tells some large stories, but not more 
Wonderful than those of the monks ; and so 
Pd as we have followed his f , from 
raed, Lake of pis puns rons found 

as accurate trustw as most 
of the travellers of that age. ’ 

The tract of Bertrandon de la Brocquiére, 





who travelled in 1432, is the least valuable of 
all; and it is difficult to see why this writer 
should have been selected, to the exclusion of 
the far more important works of De Suchem, 
Breidenbach, Felix Fabri, and others of the 
same period ; except for the reason that the one 
was already translated and needed only re- 
printing, while the others would have required 
more labor and care than would comport with 
the mysteries of book-manufacture.° The 
same reasons, doubtless, led to the insertion of 
Maundrell’s narrative,—-a most capital work in 
itself, and also popular; as is shown by nu- 
merous editions of it in the last and present 
centuries, and by translations in the French, 
Dutch, German, and perhaps other languages. 

We are glad, nevertheless, to see these 
tracts brought together ina form so portable 
and cheap; and had Mr. Bohn given us the 
book as mainly a reprint, without the flourish 
of an editor, we should have had all the bene- 
fit without the pretension. 

In his other and earlier volume, Chronicles 
of the Crusaders, Mr. Bohn has done this. 
Here is no editor named, and no pretension. 
The chronicles of King Richard’s crusade by 
Richard of Devizes and Geolirey de Vinsauf 
are valuable. The former is a reprint. The 
latter has hitherto been accessible only in the 
somewhat rare collection of writers on English 
history, by Gale and Fell, and is here trans- 
lated for this volume. The Memoirs of St. 
Louis, by Joinville, are also important; they 
are printed here from the translation of Mr. 
Johnes of Hafod. 

Mr. Bohn, we think, would subserve the in- 
terests of historical literature by including in 
his series another volume or more of the 
Chronicles of the Crusaders. A volume which 
should contain a good translation of William 
of Tyre, the chief historian of those times; of 
Fulcher of Chartres, who gives the earliest in- 
formation we have of the salt mountain at 
the south end of the Dead Sea; of Jacques de 
Vitry, and perhaps of some others; would be 
interesting and important in itself, and would 
give value to any series in which it might 


appear. 





LAMARTINE’S RAPHAEL. 


Ra ; or Pages of the Book of Life at 
ty. By Alphonse De Lamartine. 
Harpers. 1849. 


Tas is a work of pure unmitigated senti- 
mentality from beginning to end: one long 
Rousseau whine of puerile passion, unrelieved 
by wit, humor, personal adventure, or any of 
those varieties of life which readers educated 
in the great school of English novel writin 
are accustomed to look for and demand. it 
may be all very well in its way, true to nature, 
to French nature especially. Young lovers 
may sigh like furnaces (we question, however, 
whether they sigh for ever) and idolize the 
delicacies of passion ; may be the most blissful 
of inamoratos and most enraptured with me- 
lancholy; but for all that they are very dull 
company in real life, and quite as afflictive, we 
think, in a tediously spun novel. We thought 
the school had gone out of fashion, that in its 
tamer features it had expired long ago, and that 
even its scientific revival, with the graces and 
inventions of George Sand, was something 
passée. But Alphonse de Lamartine, dropping 
the assumed disguise of the statesman, carries 
us back to the days of his youth, and a genera- 
tion or two beyond that, to revive the faded 
tinsel, the shabby velvet and feathers of the old 
wardrobe of St. Pierre and Jean Jacques. 

The feelings of admiration for the brilliant 














tine in confronting the mob of Paris; the grace 
and eloquence, tinged with melancholy, with 
which he passed through the difficult scenes of 
the Revolution ; will incline our readers to look 
with interest and even favor upon a work 
which is understood to reveal the thoughts and 
experiences of this distinguished actor in an 
early period of his life. We fear, however, 
that the revelation, taken either as a matter of 
taste and invention or of personal history, will 
do little, with English minds, to confirm the 
author in the position which he so lately oceu- 
pied as a statesman and reformer. We donot 
+ know how this may operate in France, but we 
are confident that if the Duke of Wellington or 
Sir Robert Peel in England, or General Taylor 
or Daniel Webster in the United States, were 
to send forth such a production, they would at 
once lose the confidence of the community, and 
be pronounced, by all sensible men, utterly 
unfit for all legislative or executive purposes. 
Men undergo strange transformations in their 
progress through life, conquer many defects, 
overcome many vices, but it is rare indeed that 
the relaxed fibres of will, of mental and moral 
energy of the dissolving sentimentalist, harden 
into the rigid nerve and muscle of the great 
statesman. He must be early trained in the 
discipline of men, must be developed in his 
whole character, have variety of parts and pas- 
sions, be proportionate and well balanced ; for, 
as he has human nature to deal with in the 
aggregate, the harmonious adjustment of all 
his powers will be needed. It is not the 
strength of arm or of leg, the quickness of eye 
or ear that will alone answer, but the training 
of the whole must be perfected, for he enters 
on a struggle where every faculty will find full 
employment. 

Though this new work of Lamartine is 
generally spoken of in the newspapers as 
a passage of the author’s autobiography, we are 
scarcely disposed to look upon it as such lite- 
rally. We do not suppose that the author 
lived exactly as Raphael, any more than that 
he is already dead as Raphael, for the latter 
event is spoken of in the preface. We hardly 
think that any man could have lived so long as 
is here represented on this mono-toned passion, 
could have realized in his own proper person 
so many of the affecting incidents of romance, 
could have sighed so often, sentimentalized so 
exclusively, passed so many vigils on the Pont. 
Neuf, have had so many opportunities of spi- 
ritual incorporation with another man’s wife, 
or have found that old gentleman, however 
philosophic in his education, so magnanimous 
and enduring. ; 

The story of the novel is simply this :— 
Raphael, a young gentleman, so enamored of 
the beautiful as to become disgusted with life, 
and quite out of sorts with a world which 
would not appreciate his genius (the said 
world being a practical body and having other 
things to do, and better worth the doing), finds 
himself at the close of the fashionable season, 
one autumn, at Aix in Savoy. Fate had also 
sent thither a very delicate and beautiful 
Antonina, in ill health, and of her own notions , 
also, of “the spiritual fitness of things.” The 
parties meet of course, and the heroine has the 
advantages, on the first inverview, of these 
personal qualifications. 


“ We were within twenty paces of each other, 
and were only separated by a vine, which was 
half-stripped of its leaves—the shade of the vine- 
leaves and the rays of the sun played and chased 
each other alternately over her face. She appeared 
larger than life as she sat like one of those marble 
statues enveloped in drapery, of which we admire 





personal qualities recently exhibited by Lamar- 


the beauty without distinguishing the form. The 
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folds of her dress were loose and flowing, and the | 


lakes visited by sudden storms, before Raphael 
drapery of a white shawl, folded closely round | 


has the opportunity of saving this lady’s life in 
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her, showed only her slender and rather attenu- | 
ated hands, which were crossed on her lap. In| 
one she carelessly held one of those red flowers | 
witich grow in the mountains beneath the snow, | 
and are called, I know not why, ‘ poets’ flowers.’ 
One end of her shawl was thrown over her head 
like a hood, to protect her from the damp evening 
air. She was bent languidly forward, her head 
inclined upon her left shoulder, and the eyelids, | 
with their long dark lashes, were closed against | 
the dazzling rays of the sun. Her complexion was 
pale, her features motionless, and her countenance | 
so expressive of profound and silent meditation, | 
that she resembled a statue of Death, but of that | 
Death which bears away the soul beyond the reach | 
of human woes to the regions of eternal light and | 
love. The sound of my footsteps on the dead | 
leaves made her look up. Her large half-closed | 
eyes were of that peculiar tint resembling the color, 


of lapis lazuli, streaked with brown, and the droop- 


} 


an aquatic excursion. They ~ together at 
the ruins of the Abbey Haute Combe, which 
becomes the scene of some very romantic, 
passionate description. The “contagious 
sickness” of sou! has now taken full effect, and 


| we are treated through the remainder of the 


volume with its interesting pathology, till the 
song of affliction is over by the death of the 
lady at the house of her husband, opposite one 
of the quays of the Seine. 

There is very little incident in all this, but 
there is a great deal of very pretty sentimen- 
talizing, and if man had nothing to do but 
feed his heart on the elegances of passion, 
the paté de foie gras of love and congeniality, 
the book might be a very pretty manual, and 
be introduced into our schools and academies 
with the new system of phonetics, as an in- 
But 


ing lid had that natural fringe of long dark lashes | teresting branch of human education. 
which Eastern women strive by art to imitate, in or- | unfortunately man has something else to do; 
der to impart a voluptuous wildness to their look, and | life is a very multifarious business, and the 
energy even to their languor. The light of those eyes | Course of the world very exacting in its de- 
seemed to have come from a distance which I have | mands upon our time and faculties. To say 
never measured in any other mortal eye. It was nothing of the morality of a lady cultivating 
as the rays of the stars, which seem to seek us out, this species of sympathetic melancholy, if it is 
and to approach us as we gaze, and yet have tra-| nothing worse; of her so far forgetting 
velled millions of miles through the heavens. The | modesty and duty ; we may question her taste 





high and narrow forehead seemed as if compressed | 
by intense thought, and joined the nose by an| 
almost straight and Grecian line. The lips were 

thin, and slightly depressed at the corners with an 

habitual expression of sadness; the teeth of pearl, 

rather than of ivory, as is the case with the daugh- 

ters of the sea, or islands. The face was oval, 

slightly emaciated in the lower part and at the 

temples, and, on the whole, she seemed rather an 

embodying of thought than a human being. Be- 

sides this general expression of reverie, there was 

a languid look of suffering and passion, which 

made it impossible to gaze once on that face with- 

out bearing its ineffaceable image stamped for ever 

in the memory. In a word, hers was a contagious 

sickness of the soul, veiled in a shape of beauty the 

Most majestic and attractive that the dreams of 
mortal man ever embodied.” 


The possessor of this “ contagious sickness” 
was born “in the same land as Virginia;” in 
other words, had the nature of a gay and frank 
creole of the Mauritius, where, by the way, 
a sentimentalizing French traveller once jour- 
neying was surprised to find, that after all St. 
Pierre had done in his tear-promoting novel, 
there had been no Paul, and that Virginia’s 
mother did not die after the death of her 
daughter ;, that that event did not occur till she 
had taken to her arms three successive hus- 
bands. But why dissipate the dreams of 
romance? Antonina had been shipwrecked 
too, washed ashore by the waves, carried to 
France, adopted by the state, visited in her 
a in “one of those sumptuous houses in 
which the State receives the daughters of those 
who die for their country,” by “an old man of 
great celebrity,” who, on the termination of 
this government protection, proposes to her 
marriage, and they were married. She is then 
introduced to and educated by a set of infidel 

hilosophers. The old man is tender and so- 
icitous, but increasing infirmities prevent his 
accompanying her on a journey for her health, 
which is but indifferent, and x is thus alone 
at Aix. 

Of Raphael himself we have already given 
some account by the publication, in a previous 
number, of the author's prologue, which led us 
to expect, we confess, though we were pre- 
pared for much of the sentimental, somethin 
more varied, of a richer texture than the wor 
has proved. 





It is not long, of course, in this region of 


and good sense in encouraging the idleness of 
a gentleman confessedly low in pecuniary 
circumstances, of winking in the least at those 
nocturnal perambulations on the Seine, or of 
limiting the exercise of her faculties for so 
long a time to this interminable tenderness, 
when she might have strengthened her mind 
by a judicious course of reading; we will not 
say have studied logic or mathematics, for it 
is not polite for ladies to argue or reason, but 
have ventilated her oppressed heart by an 
occasional passage of wit or humer, or ex- 
tended her sympathies over the wide and 
entertaining range of history. 

There are many pleasing passages, how- 
ever, interspersed in M. Lamartine’s novel. 
The descriptions of scenery, though they may 
not always bear close examination, are quite 
effective ; and we have incidentally thrown in, 
about the middle of the book, a few criticisms 
on orators and historians, which would seem 
more particularly to exhibit the opinions of 
the author. 

CICERO. 

“ During the thousands of hours in which I was 
thus confined between the stove, the screen, the 
window, the child, and the dog, I read over all 
that antiquity’ has written and bequeathed to us, 
except the poets, with whom we had been sur- 
feited at school, and in whose verses our wearied 
eyes saw but the cwsura, and the long or short 
syllables. Sad effect of premature satiety, which 
withers in the mind of a child the most brightly 
tinted and perfumed flowers of human thought. 
But I read over every philosopher, orator, and 
historian, in his own language. I loved espe- 
cially those who united the three great faculties 
of intelligence, narration, eloquence, and reflec- 
tion ; the fact, the discourse, and the moral. 
Thucydides and Tacitus above all others, then 
Machiavel, the sublime practitioner of the dis- 
eases of empires, then Cicero, the sonorous vessel 
which contains all, from the individual tears of 
the man, the husband, the father, and the friend, 
up to the catastrophes of Rome and of the world, 
even to his gloomy forebodings of his own fate. 
There is in Cicero a stratum of divine philo- 
sophy and serenity, through which all waters seem 
to be filtrated and clarified, and through which his 
great mind flows in torrents of eloquence, wisdom, 
piety, and harmony. I had, till then, thought him 
a great, but empty speaker, with little sense con- 
tained in his long periods; I was mistaken. Next 
to Plato, he is the word of antiquity made man; 
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his style is the grandest of any language. W,. 

suppose him meagre, because his drapery is s 

magnificent ; but strip him of his purple, and yoy 

will still find a vast mind, which has felt, under. 

stood, and said, all that there was to comprehend 

to feel, or to say, in his day in Rome.” ; 
TACITUS. 


“ As to Tacitus, I did not even attempt to com. 
bat my partiality for him. I preferred him even 
to Thucydides, the Demosthenes of history. Thy. 
cydides relates, but does not give life and being. 
Tacitus is not the historian, but a compendium of 
mankind. Hs narration is the counter-blow of 
the fact in the heart of a free, virtuous, and feeling 
man. The shudder that one feels as one reads, 
not only passes over the flesh, but is a shudder of 
the heart. His sensibility is more than emotion, jt 
is pity ; his judgments are more than vengeance, 
they are justice ; his indignation is more than an- 
ger, itis virtue. Our hearts mingle with that of 
Tacitus, and we feel proud of our kindred with 
him. Would you make crime impossible to your 
sons? Would you inspire them with the love of 
virtue? Rear them in the love of Tacitus. If they 
do not become heroes at such a school, Nature 
must have created them base or vile. A people 
who adopted Tacitus as their political gospel, 
would rise above the common stature of nations ; 
such a people would enact before God, the tragical 
drama of mankind in all its grandeur and in all its 
majesty. As to me,I owe to his writings more 
than the fibres of the flesh, I owe all the metallic 
fibres of my being. Should our vulgar and com- 
mon-place days ever rise to the tragic grandeur of 
his time, and I become the worthy victim ofa 
worthy cause, I might exclaim in dying, ‘ Give 
the honor of my life and of my death to the mas- 
ter, and not to the disciple, for it is Tacitus that 
lived, and dies in me.’ ” 

ORATORS AND POLITICS. 

«“ T was also a passionate admirer of orators” | 
studied them with the presentiment of a man who 
would one day have to speak to the deaf multitude, 
and who would strike the chords of human audito- 
ries. I studied Demosthenes, Cicero, Mirabeau, 
and especially Lord Chatham; more striking to 
my mind than all the rest, because his inspired and 
lyrical eloquence seems more like a cry than likea 
voice. It soars above his limited auditory, and 
the passions of the day, on the loftiest wings of 
poetry, to the immutable regions of eternal truth 
and of eternal feeling. Chatham receives truth 
from the hand of God: and with him it becomes, 
not only the light, but also the thunder of the de- 
bate. Unfortunately, as in the case of Phidias, at 
the Parthenon, we have only fragments, heads, 
arms,and mutilated trunks, left of him. But when 
in thought we re-assemble these remains, we pro- 
duce marvels and divinities of eloquence. | pic- 
tured to myself times, events, and passions, like 
those which upraised these t men, a forum 
such as those they filled, and like Demosthenes 
addressing the billows of the sea, I spoke inwardy 
to the phantoms of my imagination. 

“ About this period, I read for the first time the 
speeches of Fox and Pitt. I thought Fox decie- 
matory, though prosaic; one of those cavilling 
minds, born to gainsay, rather than to say,—law- 
yers without gowns, with mere lip-consciences, 
who plead above all for their own popularity. | 
saw in Pitt a statesman whose words were deeds, 
and who in the crash of Europe maintained his 
country almost alone, on the foundation of bis 
good sense, and the consistency of his character. 
Pitt was Mirabeau, with less impulse, and more 
integrity. Mirabeau and Pitt became, and have 
ever continued to be my favorite statesmen of 
modern days. Compared to them, I saw in Mon- 
tesquieu only erudite, ingenious, and systematical 
dissertations; Fénélon seemed to me divine, ut 
chimerical ; Rousseau, more impassioned than 1- 
spired, greater by instinct than by truth ; while 
Bossuet, with his golden eloquence and fawning 
soul, united in his conduct and his language before 
Louis XIV., doctoral despotism with the complai- 
sance of a courtier. From these studies of history 
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, I naturally passed on to politics. The 
pee of the imperial yoke which had just 
been shaken off, and my abhorrence of the military 
rule to which we had been subjected, impelled me 
towards liberty. On the other hand family recol- 
lections, the influence of daily associations, the 
touching situation of a royal family, passing from 
a throne to a scaffold or to exile, and brought back 
from exile to a throne ; the orphan princess in the 
palace of her fathers, those old men, crowned by 
misfortune as much as by their ancestry ; these 





young princes, schooled by stern adversity, from 
whom so much might be expected,—all made me | 
hope that new born liberty might be made to ac- | 
cord with the ancient monarchy of our forefathers. | 
The government would thus have possessed the 
two most potent spells in all human affairs—anti- 
quity and novelty, memory and hope. It was a 
fair dream, and most natural at my age. Each 
succeeding day, however, dispelled a portion of this 
dream: I perceived with grief that old forms but 
ill contain new ideas—that monarchy and liberty 
would never hold together in one bond without a 
perpetual struggle—that in that strug.le, the 
strength of the state would be exhausted, that 
monarchy would be constantly suspected, liberty 
constantly betrayed.” 





LORD MAHON’S ENGLAND. 

History of England from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Peace of Paris. By Lord Mahon. 
Edited by Henry Reed, Prof. of English 
Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. 
2 vols. 8vo. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 


Ir is now more than two hundred years since 
the knightly House of Stanhope was ennobled 
by Charles L., in the person of the first Earl 
of Chesterfield ; from that time it has been pro- 
lific in men who have won distinction in the 
civil and military service of their country, as 
well as in the fields of literature and science. 
The fame of the elder branch is sustained by 
the great Lord Chesterfield, a character to 
whom now only is justice partially rendered ; 
while two Earldoms (Stanhope and Harring- 
ton), honorably acquired and still possessed by 
the younger branches, testify to their success 
in diplomacy and war. Our author, Lord Ma- 
hon, is heir to the first of these titles, and 
grandson of the Lord Stanhope of scientific 
memory, whose connexion with Franklin is 
appropriately alluded to by Prof. Reed in his 
introductory remarks. 

Lord Mahon has been for some years before 
the public as an author, and each time that he 
has so appeared it has been with credit to him- 
self, When fresh from classical studies he 
published his Life of Belisarius, and by com- 
09 5 Pig ngs was considered to have 
made is position against Gibbon, with 
whom he disagreed in his view of the well- 
known romantic portion of his hero’s career. 
At a later period his “ History of the War of 
the Spanish Succession,” and his edition of 
“The Works of Lord Chesterfield,” have 
evinced his pious care for the reputation of his 
ancestors ; while his familiarity with foreign 
language and literature was well displayed in 
his Life of the Great Condé, which shares 
with Beckford’s Vathek the distinction of 
being oue of the very few books of English 
authors originally written in the French lan- 
"Tha 

us prepared by his previous studies, 
Lord Mahon undertook the RL arinere rin of his 
History of England from the Peace of Utrecht, 
by many degrees his most important work, and 
which we are about to intonhoat to our read- 
ers. The high price of the English edition 
has caused it to be very little known in this 
country, where it was chiefly seen in the form 





ofan incorrect Paris reprint, so that in bring- 
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ing out the present revised edition, Prof. Reed 
has conferred a favor on historical students, 
and has set an example to all persons con- 
nected with the republication of English books, 
“in the absence of an international copyright 
protection,” by honorably acquiring the unre- 
served assent of the author to the republica- 
tion, under whose express sanction it makes 
its appearance. Prof. Reed’s editorial care is 
also shown in notes to the text, wherein he 
has carefully and judiciously collected from 
the latest sources made accessible, information 
that was not at the time at the command of 
the author. 

The character of Lord Mahon as a histo- 
rian has been briefly yet comprehensively 
given by Macaulay, according to whom “ he 
has undoubtedly some of the most valuable 
qualities of a historian—great diligence in ex- 
amining authorities, great judgment in weigh- 
ing testimony, and great impartiality in esti- 
mating character.” With this every reader 
will agree; and he will probably feel, in addi- 
tion, that his work displays the spirit of a Chris- 
tian gentleman of enlarged ideas and tolerant 
views, with whom the investigation of truth is 
the primary object aimed at, rather than the illus- 
tration ofa foregone conclusion. ‘T'o the power 
of — Lord Mahon makes no pretensions, 
and the reader fresh from Macaulay’s gallery of 
portraits, vivid as if * by savage Rosa dashed,” 
may feel some disappointment before the chalk 
sketches of our author; but this disappoint- 
ment will be succeeded by confidence, as he 
becomes familiar with the fair and candid tone 
of the narrative. The range of illustration 
borrowed from collateral topics is wide, and 
many subjects are included in the plan that a 
mistaken sense of the dignity of history has 
hitherto omitted. We may mention the view 
of English literature, the chapter on the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism, and the Historical 
Sketch of the British Empire in India, as 
worthy of notice, both from the success with 
which they are treated, and the novelty of their 
introduction into the History of England, as it 
has been usually written. From the former 
chapter we give the following extracts, illus- 
trative of the different encouragement given to 
literature under Queen Anne and the first of 
the Georges :— 


“ The writers of Anne’s age, by descending from 
the highest but less popular flights of poetry, and 
by refining the licentiousness that had hitherto pre- 
vailed, greatly extended and enlarged the field of 
literature. The number of readers grew more 
and more considerable. Books were no longer 
confined either to the studious or to the dissolute. 
Education and reflection spread by degrees through- 
out all classes; and though several other causes 
concurred to this end, the new style in literature 
was perhaps the foremost. To women especially 
the change was of importance ; there had hitherto 
been few books for their suitable amusement, and 
scarcely any medium between pedantry and igno- 
rance. Amongst the ladies who lived in the time 
of Pope, nay, even in his society, we find a want 
of that common information which is seldom ac- 
quired but in youth, and which, beyond doubt, 
their daughters afterwards possessed. (Thus, to 
give one instance, Mrs. Cesar, whose husband was 
a member of Parliament for Hertford, and had 
filled offices under Harley, and who was herself a 
correspondent of Swift, could not spell English ; 
and was so far from considering this deficiency as 
a matter of shame, that she treats it as a subject 
of jest. She admits that her spelling is bad, but 
boasts that her style is terse ; and quotes a saying 
of Pope, that he sometimes finds too many letters 
in her words, but never too many words in her let- 
ters! In the next generation [ apprehend many 
might have misspelt, but would have blushed at it ; 


= —___ 
in the next again, nearly all would have spelt 
rightly. At the present time, perhaps, some per- 
sons might fear that we are passing into the oppo- 
site extreme, and that so far from misspelling, a 
young lady would now be likely to indite a learned 
essay on orthography. There is another praise to 
which the age of Anne seems justly entitled—it 
awakened public attention to the age of Elizabeth. 
Our noble English Ballads had remained forgotten, 
until Addison quoted and applauded Chevy Chase. 
Thus also the Fairy Queen was proclaimed, and at 
length acknowledged as a “great landmark of 
our poets.” During the reigns of William, of 
Anne, and of George the First, till 1721, when 
Walpole became Prime Minister, the Whigs and 
Tories vied with each other in the encouragement 
of learned and literary men. Whenever a writer 
showed signs of genius, either party to which his 
principles might incline him, was eager to hail him 
as afriend. The most distinguished society and 
the most favorable opportunities were thrown open 
tohim. Place and pensions were showered down 
in lavish profusion ; those who wished only to pur- 
sue their studies had the means afforded them for 
learned leisure, while more ambitious spirits were 
pushed forward in Parliament or in diplomacy. In 
short, though the sovereign was never an Augustus, 
almost every minister was a Maecenas. Newton 
became master of the Mint; Locke was a Com- 
missioner of Appeals; Steele was a Commissioner 
of Stamps; Stepney, Prior, and Gay were em- 
ployed in lucrative and important embassies. It 
was a slight piece of humor at his outset, and 
as his introduction—the ‘city and country mouse,’ 
that brought forth a mountain of honors to 
Montagu, afterwards Earl of Halifax, and First 
Lord of the Treasury. When Parnell first came 
to Court, Lord Treasurer Oxford passed through 
the crowd of nobles, leaving them all unnoticed, to 
greet and welcome the poet. ‘I value myself; 
says Swift, ‘upon making the ministry desire to be 
acquainted with Parnell, and not Parnell with the 
ministry” Swift himself became Dean of St. 
fPatrick’s, and but for the Queen’s dislike, would 
have been Bishop of Hereford. Pope, as a Roman 
Catholic, was debarred from all places of honor or 
emolument, yet Secretary Craggs offered him a 
pension of £300 a year, not to be known to the 
public, and to be paid from the Secret Service 
moneys. In 1714 Gen. Stanhope carried a bill, 
providing a most liberal reward for the discovery of 
the Longitude. Addison became Secretary of 
State. Tickel was Secretary in Ireland. Several 
rich sinecures were bestowed on Congreve and 
Rowe, on Hughes and Ambrose Philips. Looking 
to those times and comparing them with ours, we 
shall find that this system of munificent patronage 
has never been revived. Its place has, however, 
in some degree been supplied by the large increase 
of readers and the higher price of books, and, con- 
sequently, the far superior value of literary labor. 
* #* #* * ‘Jn 1721, however, there were no 
resources in the public. The number of readers 
was so limited, that the most incessant labor was 
seldom sufficient to gain a decent maintenance for 
writers. It was, therefore, with a bitter pang, 
that they saw Sir Robert Walpole suddenly turn 
aside from the example of his predecessors, and 
resolutely shut the door of patronage in the face of 
genius. The twenty years of his administration 
were, to them, a bleak and barren winter. Look- 
ing as he did solely to the House of Commons and 
to the Court, and measuring the value of every- 
thing by Parliamentary votes or Royal smiles, 
despised a Literature which the King despised, and 
which had no influence upon legislation. Books, 
he seems to have thought, were fit only for idle 
and useless men. The writers of books, therefore, 
he left to dig, to beg, or to starve. It is truly 
painful to read of the wretched privations and still 
more wretched shifts, to which men of such abili- 
ties as Savage were exposed. Their books, their 
linen, were most frequently in pawn. Toobtaina 
good meal was a rare and difficult achievement. 
They were sometimes reduced, for want of house 
room, to wander all night about the streets. They 
had to sleep on a bulk in summer, and in’ winter 
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midst the ashes in a glass-house. ‘In this 
manner; says Johnson, ‘ were passed those 
on and those nights which nature had en- 
abled them to have employed in elevated specula- 
tions, useful studies, or pleasing conversation. On 
a bulk, in a cellar, or in a glass-house, among 
thieves and beggars, was to be found the author of 
the Wanderer, the man of exalted sentiments, 
estimable views, and curious observations, the 
man whose remarks on life might have assisted the 
statesman, and whose ideas of virtue might have 
enlightened the moralist.’ Johnson, who has 
commemorated these calamities, himself for many 
years had shared them. With Savage he had 
wandered houseless in the streets; with Savage 
he had struggled against the pangs of cold and 
hunger. Nor was this suffering all. Whenever 
it was relieved by a sudden supply of money, 
there commonly ensued a series of the wildest riot 
and profusion. There was a constant alternation 
between beggary and extravagance. The half- 
starved poet rushed with his only guinea to the 
tavern, to enjoy one night of splendid luxury, 
while his shirt was still in pawn, and his cravat of 
paper j thus the subsistence of a thrifty week was 

vished at a single revel; and as poverty had at 
first produced dissipation, so did dissipation prolong 
and perpetuate poverty. Such, according to the 
testimony of their friends, was the life of Savage 
and of Boyce.” 


We shall resume the consideration of this 
important work next week. 





THE WESTERN TRAIL. 
Oregon and Californiain 1848. By J. Quinn 
hornton, late Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Oregon, and Corresponding Member of 
the American Institute. 2 vols. 12mo. 


gg! 
Mr. Tuornton’s book may be taken as an 
interesting addition to the stock of information 
which we possess of the great western routes 
of travel in the works of Fremont and Bryant. 
It covers the details of a numerous expedition 
from Independence, Mo., to the settlement of 
Oregon, in which are exhibited in an honest 
and impartial manner, the various trials, hard- 
ships, difficulties overcome, the many disap- 
pointments, the few alleviations of the great 
overland journey—a route of travel which will 
one day be looked back upon with the wonder 
and interest with which we now peruse the 
records of old oriental travel, or follow the dis- 
heartening explorations of the African desert. 
Very soon new and more practicable routes 
will be open to the emigrants to the Pacific, 
the ox will be supplanted by the horse on the 
k road, or both will be superseded by the 
ying locomotive. The buffalo will be left to 
waste away into extinction, hunted solely by 
the Indian ; while forts and depots, with some 
adequate surrounding cultivation, will supply 
the necessities of the traveller. When that 


period arrives, journals such as this before us | 


will be matters of extraordinary interest as 
studies of the human race in novel situations, 
which can never again be repeated. It will 
then be seen how much of heroism, of romance, 
how many patiently developed virtues, how 
much latent villany suddenly brought to light, 
how much chivairy in man, endurance in 
woman, were acted in this present time, 
which it is accustomed to call barren and 
prosaic. ‘There are incidents in this volume 
touching as atly which attended the first emi- 
gration of Europeans to this continent ; woes as 
afflictive as ever darkened the eyes of Virginia 
or New England colonists; deeds of manhood 
of as much nerve, sufferings as patiently borne. 
A man who would learn human nature rapidly, 
who would see it developed under the most 
vigorous forcing system which can be applied 
to that fertile soil, should join the party in an 


overland journey to the Pacific ; or failing todo 
that, he should sit down quietly by his fireside 
to the reading of some such narrative as that 
of Judge Thornton. A sea voyage used to be 
thought a good opportunity for the study of 
character, but there are few sea voyages 
nowadays at all to be compared for this pur- 
ne to the voyage of the Prairie and the 

esert. Our author gives it the preference 
even, though his taste for temperance has 
something to do with the choice, to wine—the 
old unmasker of truth. He found cold and 
hunger brought out scoundrelism, as fire ap- 
plied to sympathetic ink; and quotes with 
naivelé the aphorism of an old sailor of his 
party, named Grinnel, who remarked, “ that if 
a man was a dog, and should enter upon the 
road, it would be impossible for him to conceal 
it, since circumstances would be sure to 
occur every day that would be certain to 
| cause him to bark.” Yet this was but one 
| side of the picture. Doubtless there were 
some touches of the angelic as well as the dia- 
bolic nature in the camp. Nay, the traits of 
kindness and feeling are numerous. If there 
were groans there were also jests ; good humor 
laughed twice for every sigh. There were 
springs even in the desert. 

A singular picture, however, of life, is that 
overland journey in its best conditions. The 
motley companies, hundreds in number, bring 
with them the full material for the acting of 
the old drama, childhood, youth, womanhood, 
and manhood, fresh with hope, or distracted by 
the thousand vexations of a disappointed career. 
The oddly-assorted body forms itself into a 
state, a kind of provisional government is 
adopted, there is a species of military organi- 
zation, and captains lead on the emigrant 
squadrons. Here there is a trial of disposi- 
tions, but the primary difficulties are softened 
by the ease of the opening portions of the 
journey. There is considerable gaiety in the 
camp. Marriages even take place, and some- 
thing of the etiquette of ball-rooms is transfer- 
red to the tent and carpet of the prairie. There 
are bir ths too, but as the train goes on, it may 
be tracked by subsequent oceaiere, who note 
the graves, with their rude memorials, by the 
road side. The cattle, in this moving panorama, 
are not the least observable. The ox developes 
his patient virtues, and the kind-hearted emi- 
grant looks upon him as his friend,—perhaps, 
when the last blade of grass is left behind, to 
shed tears as he leaves him to die in the 
desert. 

The incidents which we have glanced at in 
| the aggregate will be found in Mr. ‘Thornton's 
volumes related in a simple unaffected manner, 
though with little of the art of the trained 
writer. Yet upon the whole we would not 
have the-book altered, though it were to pass 
through the hands of the most accomplished 

magazinist. Narratives of this kind are valu- 
able, as they bear the authentic marks of the 
author’s personality. We know, then, how to 
| appreciate his facts—but let the same facts be 
related by a Captain Marryatt, or other 
|adept in book-making, and we lose a 
| proper guide to their valuation. There is 
| suthicient personality thus infused into Mr. 
| Thornton’s story to pat us in communication 
with the man. We learn his tastes and edu- 
' cation; we know the books he has read, and 
even the sermons which he has listened to. 
We see the miscellaneous education, the good 
heart and clear head of the best specimen of 
the western Colonist—the Judge, Governor, or 
Member of Congress of the new settlement. 
He has not the literary tastes and condensa- 























tion of the educated circles of the metropolis ; 





lapel pianae ee 
on the contrary, he is somewhat diffuse. py; 
the man is there, simple, sagacious, and jp 
earnest—and the man, on such a spot, is more 
essential than the author. 

We cannot well detach any separate pas. 
sages from the most remarkable narratives jy 
these volumes, of the sufferings of two parties 
in the deserts of Oregon, or in the snow-coyer. 
ed regions of California. They exhibit a pic 
ture of privation rarely equalled even in the 
most harrowing narrative of shipwreck ay; 
famine. The story of the Mountain Camp 
may be compared with the shipwreck of the 
Medusa. 

From the other parts of the volume we make 
a few extracts. And first, for a specimen of 
the author’s good humor :— 


INVASION OF PROPERTY. 


“ At this place the first open and very marked 
attempt was made to seize upon my property, and 
leave myself and wife in the wilderness, exposed 
to the tender mercies of the savages. David came 
to my wagon, with one Rice Dunbar, and coolly 
informed me that he intended to take from me two 
ox-yokes and their chains. He might have added 
—and two yoke of oxen, for the effect of the wick- 
edness contemplated would have been to deprive 
me of that number. This would have left me 
helpless. Ere I could believe my senses, he had 
already carried away one yoke and chain. 

“I now saw that the spirit I had for a long time 
observed must be met and promptly subdued, if | 
was not prepared to make up my mind to a very 
romantic death for Mrs. Thornton and myself in 
the wilderness. Having never read any works of 
fiction, except the sfory of Jack the Giant-killer, 
I had not by novel reading caught that spirit of ro- 
mance under the influence of which 1 might have 
aspired to become the hero of some lachrymose 
story. I therefore determined that when this re- 
doubtable Dutchman returned for the second yoke 
and chain, I would make an example of him for 
thus attempting by force to take away wy pio- 
perty. 

“ He took up the second yoke, and loaded him- 
self with it and the chain ; and I took up a musket, 
which, though not loaded, had a bayonet upon it, 
and immediately came down upon him in a solid 
body, with fixed bayonet; charging with great 
spirit, in double quick time, I deployed, extended 
my flanks, and executed, with great skill and pre- 
cision, a number of most masterly military mancu- 
vres; and, in fact, did everything but cut up my- 
self into divisions, until I so cut up the enemy, that 
he dropped my property. Very soon after this | 
succeeded in turning first his left flank, and then 
hiszight ; when he commenced retreating, pauuc- 
struck and in great precipitation, disorder, and con- 
fusion, and so rapidly that his coat tail stuck out in 
very ludicrous style. I now concentrated all my 
forces for a full, vigorous, and final charge upo® 
the enemy’s rear ; and accordingly bore down upon 
him with much enthusiasm, and was giving him 
great tribulation—indeed doing the most appalling 
execution—when Rice Dunbar and Albert re- 
forced him, and enabled him to make good his re- 
treat, without further loss, behind a wagon ; wher 
he took post, shaking most terribly in his shoes, 
and crying, * Plot and tunder,.’ I then sprang into 
my wagon and got my six-shooter, and by making 
a forced march was soon before the enemy’s works, 
which I forthwith stormed, I then marched him 
out, and marched him before me to the first yoke 
and chain taken by him, which, with great docu'y, 
he took up and carried back to my wagon.” 


The introduction of Capt. Applegate, whose 
misrepresentations of a route to Oregon were 
the cause of great suffering, is quaint and ef 
fective :-— 

A CAPTAIN. 

«“ T never could learn how it was that Applega'e 
obtained the title of ‘ captain,’ unless it was in some 
such way as that to which I once knew a ‘ maj 
resort for the purpose of obtaining a supply of linet. 
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in comes from the Latin caput,a head. But 
(woe pplegate has not enough head to make 
it appropriate to bestow upon him so great a title 
for the sake of a head which is not sufficiently 
Jarge to be taken for the primitive of such a deriva- 
tive.” 

As a specimen of the author’s narrative, the 
description of a scene may be taken, which has 
also employed the pen of Mr. Bryant, in his 
« What I saw in California :”— 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

« The Rev. Mr. Cornwall had made an appoint- 
ment to preach at an encampment of emigrants, 
about one mile and a half distant; and we were 
about to set off, when a messenger arrived, desir- 
ing me to go over for the purpose of amputating a 
boy’s leg, that had been fractured below the knee, 
and also above it. We went over, and upon ex- 
amination of the limb, gangrene was found to have 
commenced about the wound made below the knee, 
by a protrusion of the fractured bone. The friends 
of the lad had sent back to the California company 
for Mr. Edwin Bryant, who had, I believe, in the 
early part of his life, studied medicine, and perhaps 
anatomy and surgery, but had never practised pro- 
fessionally. I had read books upon these subjects, 
for the sake of general information, and in con- 
nexion with medical jurisprudence, which consti- 
tuted part of my studies asa lawyer. But I had 
not so much as seen a limbamputated. I declined 
amputating the limb, until Mr. Bryant should have 
had time to come up. There was a cattle-driver 
in camp, who had been several years a servant ina 
French hospital, and had frequently been present 
when limbs were taken off. He commenced 
making preparations for the work. Butcher knives 
and whetstones were soon in requisiti There 
was not a surgical instrument of any in either 
camp. Laudanum was given to the boy repeatedly 
without any effect, and he was taken from the 
wagon, and his body so bound to a shoe-box that 
his limbs did not rest upon it. The operator had 
just commenced operation immediately above the 
lower fracture, that is to say, about three inches be- 
low the knee, although I advised him to take it off 
above the upper fracture. About this time Mr. 
Bryant arrived, but declined to operate. He,how- 
ever, conversed with me, and concurred with me in 
the opinion that it should be amputated, if at all, 
above the upper fracture. But our surgeon pro- 
ceeded, until he had completed the incision in the 
flesh to the bone, all the way round, when a very 
offensive matter having followed the knife, my 
worst fears were realized, and the operator was at 
length convinced. A tourniquet was then applied 
above the upper fracture, and the operation was re- 
newed. The boy bore his sufferings with the most 
wonderful fortitude and heroism. He seemed 
scarcely to move a muscle. A deathlike paleness 
would sometimes cover his face, and there cannot 
be a doubt that the pain was most intense ; but, in- 
stead of groaning, he would use some word of en- 
couragement to almost shrinking operator, or 
some expression of comfort to his afflicted friends. 
It was only when the person who held the phial of 
the spirits of camphor to his nostrils, chanced to re- 
Move it, in his eagerness to watch the operation, 
that the boy manifested any extraordinary degree 
of suffering. Then his lips would become blood- 

ss, and he would exclaim, while he eagerly sought 
with his hands to restore the phial,‘ Oh! no, oh! 
no, let me haye it to my nose.’ 

“ The limb was at length severed, the arteries 
Were secured, and the flap brought down, in one 
hour and forty-five minutes from the time the inci- 
Sion was made in the lower part of the limb. I 
had frequently been compelled to retire from the 
Painful and most afflictive spectacle. But at the 
time when the whole work was completed, I was 
Present, and observing that he was much exhaust- 
ed, I asked him in a soothing tone and manner if 

was suffering much pain. He clasped his 

, and partially raising them, exclaimed, < O, 

i Tam suffering. I am suffering—so much.’ 

lips quivered, his eyeballs gradually rolled back, 
and his spirit was gone. 











“ Preaching was omitted in consequence of the 
time being thus occupied. I then returned to our 
own encampment with Mr. Cornwall, taking with 
me Mr. Bryant, to receive such hospitalities as an 
emigrant might be able to offer. Mrs. Thornton 
having learned that Mr. Bryant had arrived at the 
camp of our neighbors upon the plain, and judging 
from the relations of friendship existing between us | 
that I would bring him home with me, and 
anxious, moreover, to do whatever she believed 
would please me and afford me an agreeable sur- 
prise, had prepared an excellent supper of stewed 
bison and antelope flesh, which she had arranged 
upon a neat white cloth, spread in the open air 
upon a grass plot, and around which she had con- 
trived to gather, I know not how, many little things 
to please the fancy. 

“ All the company had, without much ceremony, 
been invited to attend a wedding, at the tent of Mr. 
Lard, at9 o’clock that evening. We accordingly 
gathered round the altar, where we found the Rev. 
J. A. Cornwall ready to act as officiating priest, 
and Miss Lard and her affianced, Mootrey by 
name, as victims to be offered uponit. The bride 
was arrayed in a very decent but gay-looking 
dress. I was not sufficiently near to determine 
what were the materials of which it was made. 
The groom had on his best, and something more. 
Some of the young women were dressed with a | 
tolerable degree of taste and even elegance. There | 
were no long beards, dirty hands, begrimed faces, | 
soiled linen, or ragged pantaloons; and all looked | 
as happy as the occasion demanded. Indeed, at | 
that very time there were four other persons pre- 
sent who expected to be married in a few days. 

“ I cannot say that I much approve of a woman 
marrying upon the road. It looks so much like 
making a sort of a hop, skip, and jump into matri- 
mony, without knowing what her feet will come 
down upon, or whether they may not be wounded 
and bruised. 

“ The little sufferer before referred to, was buried | 
in the night, and the silent and sad procession 
made a strange and affecting contrast, as it pro- 
ceeded slowly, by the light of torches, to that lonely 
grave so hastily dug in the wilderness. 

“ Strange as it may seem, that same evening an- 
other interesting event transpired—the birth of a 
child, in another company, that was encamped | 
upon the plain: so that the great epochs of life 
were all represented at nearly the same period of 
time.” 








We must here pause. We have now 
several books of value on the first explorations 
and settlements of the Pacific territories. A 
new era is now opened, by the discovery of the 
gold mines, which will afford a fruitful source 
of matters of interest to future authors. Al- 
ready the publishers begin to trench on their 
field—the present volumes, with several others 
of the kind recently published, having the ac- 
counts of Mason, Larkins, &c., appended—for 
the obvious purpose of introducing the magic 
word “ gold” on the title page. These docu- 
ments are useful, but we would humbly sug- 
gest that they have now been printed often 
enough, and that ~ repetition of them will 
be injurious to the publishers. They are to be 
found added to the new edition of Bryant, to 
Lieut. Revere’s “'Tour of Duty,” to Thorn- 
ton’s Oregon, besides being at hand in various 
cheap compilations. We would add, too, that 
greater care and specially in the maps publish- 
ed, would be of advantage to the reader. We 
look in vain on Colton’s embroidered map, 
which accompanies these volumes, for some of 
the particular localities mentioned by Thorn- 
ton. 





The Poems of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Complete in one volume. 8vo. Harpers. 


Tuis is a new issue of the cheap, yet still ele- 
gant edition of the Harpers, with the addition of 





the author’s Evangeline, thus rendering the present 


——______—]} 

the most complete copy of the Poems—and a plea- 
sant goodly volume it is to circulate among the 
people, to carry everywhere the refinements of 
thought and cultivation, and what is sadly needed 
for the struggling, care depressed American, teach- 
ing the art of elevating everyday life by the asso- 
ciations of fancy with the picturesque accessories of 
other days. These, Longfellow transports to our 
own times, or with the eye of the poet and painter 
detects a similar beauty and gracefulness in the 
present. If Longfellow sometimes fails in tho- 
roughly identifying the illustration with the subject 
matter, it must be admitted that he is always re- 
fined, and never fails to summon up a store of 
agreeable pictorial images. We would gladly see 
a copy of this delicate volume in every house in 
the country. On turning over its pages we are 
tempted by numerous exquisite poems for quota- 
tion, but must be coniented with these few verses 
as an index to the rest. 


THE ARROW AND THE SONG. 


I sHoT an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 

I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong, 
That it can follow the dight of song ? 
Long, long afterward, in an oak 

1 found the arrow, still unbroke ; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again ia the heart of a friend. 


The Hand-Book of Hydropathy; for Profes- 
sional and Domestic Use. By Dr. J. Weiss. 
From the Second London Edition. Philadelphia : 
J. W. Moore. 

Tue Hydropathic remedy for disease has had at 
least many beneficial incidental results. The agi- 
tation by its Professors has accustomed people to 
the use of cold water and promoted cleanliness. 


| Of the specific application of the system we must 
leave the consideration to the medical journals. 


Dr. Weiss urges his medical precepts as the result 
of twelve years’ experience at Grafenberg and 
Freywaldau, at the latter of which he presided 
over a Water-Cure establishment. 


Introduction to the Science of Government, and 
Compend of the Constitutional and Civil Juris- 
prudence of the United States. With a brief 
treatise on Political Economy. Designed for the 
use of families and schools, to which is appended 
the new Constitution of the State of New York. 
By Andrew W. Young. Sixteenth Edition, re- 
vised. Buffalo: Geo. H. Derby & Co. 

Tus work is on a very useful and comprehen- 
sive plan, and the number of editions which it has 
passed through is a good recommendation of its 
value. The neglect of the study of the laws has 
been a defect in our popular education, which it is 
the object of the present work to supply. Certainly 
no study can be more desirable in a nation. Yet 
it has been strangely overlooked. Mr. Young’s 
volume supplies much useful information in a clear 
and available form. 


The Histories of Caius Cornelius Tacitus: 
with Notes, for Colleges. By W. S. Tyler, Pro- 
fessor of Languages in Amherst College. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

Tux Editor follows in this work the late edition of 
Orelli, consulting at the same time, in the criticism 
of the text or preparation of the notes, the Works of 
Walther, Ruperti, and Doderlein. The Essay of 
the last, on the Style of Tacitus, has been trans- 
lated and prefixed to the text of this volume. The 
notes have been prepared with particular attention 
to the grammatical portions, as well as the usual 
geographical, archeological, and historical illustra- 
tions. The editor, in brevity and force, isa worthy 
annotator of his original. In his “ Preliminary 
Remarks,” we have a comparison of Livy and Ta- 
citus, in which Livy is preferred for variety of style, 
and Tacitus for delineation of character. “ Taci- 
tus draws characters as Shakspeare does in his 
dramas; Livy paints them too much like the 
sophist in his declamations. Livy places before us 











the statues of heroes and gods; Tacitus conducts 
us through the crowd of living men.” 


Comfort in Affliction: a Series of Meditations. 
By James Buchanan, D.D. Carter & Brothers. 

Tue fourth American, from the eleventh London 
edition of this devotional work, from the pen of a 
divine of the Free Church of Scotland. 


The Whole Works of Xenophon. Translated 
by Ashley Cooper, Spelman, Smith, Fielding, and 
others. Complete in one volume. Carter & Bro- 
thers. 

The Works of Cornelius Tacitus; with an 
Essay on his Life and Genius, Notes, Supplement, 
&c. By Arthur Murphy, Esq. Carter & Bros. 

Messrs. Carrer here present in a compact, 
economical form, the well known translations of 
these classic authors. ‘The old American edition 
of Murphy’s Tacitus has long been out of print, 
and this is, we believe, the first collection in this 
country of the various writings of Xenophon. On 
another page we print a glowing Eulogy of Tacitus 
from the pen of Lamartine, which may tempt some 
of the readers of “ Raphael,” who are not acquaint- 
ed with the Greek, to seek for a translation. They 
will find this new edition of Murphy a convenient 
volume. The variety of the powers and accom- 
plishments of the “ disciple of Socrates” should 
not be less acceptable to the general reader. 








MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue Annual Meeting of this body was held 
at Baltimore, February 1. Donations of 
books and documents were acknowledged 
from Hon. R. M. M‘Lane, Hon. R. Johnson, 
Gen. J. Spear Smith, and others. Several 
valuable works of art have been received 
from the Maryland Art Association. 

The Fifth Annual Report exhibits a most 
satisfactory progress in this institution. In- 
corporated in 1843, it has, in the short space 
of five years, not only made itself a “ name,” 
but established a “local habitation” of a 
beautiful and enduring character. By its 
efforts mainly a public subscription of nearly 
$40,000 was obtained, a lot purchased, and a 
noble edifice, of 50 by 112 feet, erected for 
its accommodation, and that of the Baltimore 
Library and Mercantile Association, in which, 
moreover, under its patronage, a Fine Art 
Gallery has been secured of finer dimensions 
than any yet in the country. The rooms 
throughout are fitted upin the most beautiful 
style, and are models of comfort and con- 
venience, as we know from inspection. This 
building was completed, as we noticed at the 
time, last year, and an address delivered at 
its opening by Brantz Mayer, Exq., full of 
that felicity of expression which characterizes 
him. The exhibition of the Gallery of Paint- 
ings last fall was attended with great success, 
and being the first that has taken place in 
Baltimore for many years, has given quite a 
new impetus to art in that city, and a per- 
manent collection of works of, and relating 
to, art is contemplated. M. Vattemare has 
already made several contributions thereto, 
and 7 valuable contributions on the fine 
arts Rave been presented. 

The collections of the Society have already 
been found valuable, and the auihor of the 
new History of Maryland (Mr. M. Sherry) 
has acknowledged his obligations thereto. At 
the last meeting an essay on the Argentine 
Republic was read by S. F. Streeter, and the 
president announced a paper for the next 
month by J. Morrison Harris, on “ Cali- 
fornia.” The following gentlemen were 
chosen officers of the society ; 
masenen Naor ester Juans ae 20s F 


ing Secretary ; S. F. Streerer, Rec. Sec. ; Joun 
I. Doxatpson, Treasurer ; J. Lovis Surrn, Librarian. 
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Committee. on Library—Brantz Mayer, Grorce 
W. Brown, M. Courtney Jenkins. 

Committee on the Gallery.—J. H B. Latrone, B. C. 
Warp, Dr. Tuom. Epmonpson. 

Trustees of the Atheneum.—O. C. Tirrany, Jonns 
Hopkins, 8. W. Suirn. 

Council of Government of Atheneum.—Rosert Les- 
Liz, Joun Barney. 

RADICALISM IN ORTHOGRAPHY. 

To the Editors of the Literary World: 

Ir the strength of a case is to be estimated by 
the power of its advocates, the orthographical 
position of the Harpers is weak indeed. 

Two of our daily papers, the Commercial 
and the Courier, allege in behalf of their 
clients, the trivial character of the offence— 
which opinion will pass for what it is worth: 
and one of them, in reply to a Boston critic, 
imputes to the Bostonian interested motives— 
as if that were a refutation of an argument; 
and as if (admitting the imputation) a publish- 
er’s business arrangements in Boston possessed 
a more corrupting influence on the press than 
a publisher’s advertising patronage in New 
York. 

The Harpers allege in their own defence, 
that they have followed “the spelling of an 
acknowledged standard authority of the lan- 
guage ;” which assertion would have some 
value if one knew precisely what value ma 
be attached to the word “acknowledged.” It 
is true, they proceed to say that Webster’s 
dictionary has received critical commendations 
at home and abroad; but a dictionary may 
happen to possess many good qualities and de- 
serve for them high commendation, while its 
orthography is detestable. 

Your correspondent, “ Websterian,” unlike 
the editors and publishers, goes into an argu- 
ment, and therefore deserves more attention ; 
for he at least shows that he has something to 
say, albeit that something is not formidable. 

The basis of “ Websterian’s ” argument is, 
that our orthography is ina state of progress 
towards simplicity, the changes having consist- 
ed in “ dropping those useless and redundant 
letters that formerly bristled on every page, 
in reducing foreign words to the English form, 
and in bringing our orthography into a nearer 
accordance with our pronunciation ;’—and, 
quietly assuming that this sort of progress to 
its utmost limit is inevitable, is desirable, is by 
all means to be promoted, your correspondent 

roceeds to show how and how far Webster 

as accomplished it. This assumption, it will 
be perceived, is a begging of the whole ques- 
tion now at issue; but waiving that essential 
point for the moment, let us see what “ Web- 
sterian ” has’ done. 

Webster, he says, “ was the first lexicogra- 
pher who omitted the k in such words as 
music, physic, &c.” The term, or the sign, 
“&c.,” is ambiguous; but I suppose attack, 
gimcrack, wreck, neck, lick, stick, rock, shock, 
luck, stuck, and perhaps scores of others are 
“such words ;” yet these Webster spells with 
the k. 

Again he says, “Webster had seen the 
c of expence, licence, and recompence (for so 
those words were spelt forty years ago), 
changed into s, and he made the same change 
in the only three words that remain, viz. 
offense, defense, and pretense,” What does 
* Websterian” mean by the words in the 
parenthesis?—who “so spelt those words ?” 

Again, Webster found a large number of 
words ending in er, anda few ending in re ; 
he therefore thought fit “ to carry the change 
throughout,” including theater, center, saber, 
and so on; how does it happen, then, that we 
find in the last Revised Dictionary wiseacre, 
polacre, ogre, ochre, lucre, acre, massacre, 
lustre, spelt re after the old mode ? 








Once again, Webster found a vast number 
of superfluously doubled consonants, as jp 
traveller, libeller, &c., and he expunges them 
in conformity to this rule—* it is only whey 
the accent falls on the last syllable that the 
first consonant is properly doubled;” as fo, 
example, beget, begetting, &e. The rule may 
be a good one; but Webster seems to haye 
followed it indifferently, when we find in his 
dictionary gravelly, really, generally, literally, 
gratefully, and so on, for an indefinite number 
of double Is. Besides, independently of 
that rule, why does not Webster spell 
oily, vilely, wholly, chilly, on his Procrustean 
principle of anti-superfluity or pro-unifor. 


a ? 

hese specifications may serve to show 
how far «Websterian” understands Webster; 
and his assuming the importance or necessity 
of Websterian “ progress” may show his 
strength as a logician, What his mere opi. 
nions are worth, in a philological controversy, 
readers will judge for themselves. ’ 

Your correspondent, Gc. a. c., has accom. 
plished even less than “ Websterian.” His 
desideratum is “a standard ;” but his stan. 
dard is a dictionary, and his dictionary js 
Webster’s. “ If,’ says he, “ Webster be not 
the standard, there is none at all.” “ The 
objections which formerly existed to the 
adoption of Webster as a standard of ortho. 
graphy are now chiefly or wholly removed.” 
~ Webster's Revised Edition, as a standard 
of orthography, is used in papers that havea 
circulatign of 130,000 copies.” “ It has the 
sanctiomof a large number of eminent sclo- 
lars.” “ People who have wrought them- 
selves intoa fever about Harpers’ misspelling 
of Macaulay, will find that they have been en- 
gaged in a very small business,” &e., &e. It 
is sufficient to quote such remarks from the 
“ opposite counsel ;” they show the tenor and 
power of his argument, but surely they need 
no reply. 

Perhaps the value of Webster as a standard 
of orthography may be estimated from the 
fact that he has published four or five diction- 
aries, all very much differing from each other; 
and, if one may judge him as he judged |a0- 

s—by analogy—he would probably 
have published five times as many all equally 
diverse, had he lived long enough. His sys 
tem of speculation and experiment, when 
applied to metaphysics or the mechanic arts, 
is full of promise ; but in philology,or morals, 
or religion, it is better for a man to know his 
own mind, before he promulgates his princt 
ples and lays down the law. And surely no 
man can hope to establish a standard for 
others, when he is unable to give it the 
sanction of his own practice. No vacillating 
reformer ean achieve a revolution. ha 

But the main question, the necessity of tis 
vaunted reform, which Webster and his adv 
cates assume at one time and dodge at anotler, 
is unsettled: and it is altogether after the 
manner of Don Quixote to assail evils, the 
existence of which remains to be proved. i 
an analogically uniform orthography be the 
sole end and aim of the lexicographer, and the 
literary world must suffer until he accomplishes 
it—let these facts be established. It is incuar 
bent on reformers to show the need of a re 
form; and until they do this, they have 
right to expect the co-operation or approbation 
of sound scholars. They may find publishers 
of their books both here and in England: 
Tom Paine, Paul de Kock, anybody, can . 
that ; and that proves nothing. They may 4° 
find readers and disciples; so may vost 
Miller, and Joe Smith: for in all lands 
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all there have been, are, and 
je « fo emits of people disposed to 
ultraism, “seeking out new inventions.” 
But when those who, by common consent, are 
known as the best writers, who create our lite- 


rature and establish our la —such as 
Irvine and Prescott at home, MacavuLay 
and his compeers abroad Noah Web- 


’s orthography, then, and not till then, can 
on orheemaghiy be fairly denominated “a 

ndard.” 
Webster began his career as a lexicographer 
by spelling words as they are pronounced :— 
aker, soe, tland, steddy, wimmen, lether, imagin ; 
he ended by making a dictionary valuable for 
its definitions, scientific terms, old and obsolete 
words, and, generally, for its etymologies— 
although these Pty — fanciful and 
sometimes adapted to a specific purpose. 

But a dictionary not universally adopted, 
operates indirectly and slowly on the masses ; 
and hence he w t but little mischief 
among those liable to be misled by his radical 
views of orthography. It is when such a house 
as the Harpers adopt, or rather circulate his 
views—and that, not in Macaulay's history, 
but in their cheap publications, which reach 
fireside of every farm-house in the country: it 
is then that the mischief commences, because 
then ——— confusion is brought home 
to those who have no means of vg AB it. 
This, 1 conceive, is the sin of the Harpers. 
The liberties have taken with Macaulay 
are much more likely to disgust than to mis- 
lead those who have the means to purchase, 
or the leisure to read their book : indeed, I re- 
gard their tampering with the language in this 
— a matter | rejoicing, see oe 
aroused an opposition to the system, that wi 
probably end not in a Websterian, but in a real 
reform. Q. 





PROF. GUYOT’S LECTURES. 
Boston, Feb. 24, 1849, 
Pror. Annotp Guyot, formerly of the Swiss 
University of Neuchatel, and an associate there of 
Prof. iz, has been delivering an able, interest- 
ing, and eloquent course of lectures in French, on 
Comparative Physical Geography. These lec- 
tures have been reported and translated for the 
Boston Evening Traveller; a journal which has 
distinguished itself by the careful and accurate 
manner in which valuable courses of lectures before 
the Lowell Institute and elsewhere, have been pub- 
lished in its columns; Prof. Agassiz’s admirable 
and original lectures on Comparative Embry- 
ology, have been reported phonographically by Dr. 
Stone, and published with valuable woodcuts ; 
Prof. Wyman’s course on Comparative Physiology 
are now appearing in the same general style. The 
editor of the Traveller deserves the thanks of the 


Prof. Guyot has been trained in the school of 
| a ee re epi ae and A Set 
: studied the subject in spirit, and en- 
pr nage eel oe 

t Investigation. ve 
Presented in his lectures, delivered in French, to 
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rest among the readers of the Evening Traveller. | printed, stereotyped, and published by Jewett, 


In them Prof. Guyot has set forth the great control- 
ling influences of nature, on the course of the his- | 
tory of man; the leading characteristics of each | 
division of the earth, which he holds up in the | 
light of an individual being, with its peculiar attri- | 
butes, and its special part to play in the history of 

our globe ; the contrasts between them, which give 

rise to reciprocal actions and reactions, and which | 
excite and diversify life: the law of reliefs or ele-_ 
vations, which has had such various and mighty | 


effects upon the vegetable and the animal world, | 


Thomas & Co., the largest and most influential 


printing establishment in Western New York ; 
and is nearly ready for the binders. The author 
is Mr. O. Turner, the Postmaster at Lockport, 
Niagara county, and late editor of the Democrat 
of the same place. He is a son of one of the 
earliest pioneers in this part of the State; has 
spent his days on the Purchase, and much of his 
time during the last few years in collecting ma- 
terials for the work. It will make an octavo 
volume of at least six hundred pages. I have 


and upon the destinies of man. Finally, he has | read the proof sheets of two thirds of it, and find 


history, presented in a rapi 


Geography, throws a surprising light. In short, he 
has clearly shown that the varied characteristics of 
our physieal globe have a most intimate relation 
to the great march of history, and that the study of 
the two ought to be combined for the proper under- 
standing of either. He has shown that every pe- 
culiar formation, whether of a continent, an ocean, 
a sea, a mountain, or a plain, is designed by the 
Creator for a special end, and is not a fortuitous 
assemblage of material atoms. Everywhere he 
traces the handiwork of an All-wise and benevo- 
lent Being, carrying forward in the smallest, as 
well as the greatest combinations of physical 
agents, the plans of Goodness and Mercy. 

These interesting lectures are to be collected 
into a volume of the size and general style of the 
Zoological Text Book by Agassiz and Gould, to 
be published under the title of “ Twelve Lectures 
on Comparative Physical Geography, considered in 
its relations to the History of Man.” _ Delivered in 
Boston. By Professor Arnold Guyot. Translated 
from the French by C. C. Felton, Professor in the 
University at Cambridge, &c., and will be pub- 
lished by Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 





Burrao, Feb. 19th, 1849. 
Burra to is like a bee-hive, humming and wax- 
ing hot and hotter in the summer, and stinging 
cold and full of torpid drones in the winter. 
During the present season, however, a few otf 
the bolder denizens of the hive, tempted by the 
golden sunshine at the Southwest, have ventur- 
ed out, and are on the wing to the flowery El 
Dorado that beautifies the coast of the Pacific. 

Notwithstanding the congelations of com 
mercial waters, our literary ‘“‘ sea” is neither 
“dead” nor frozen over. It is navigable at all 
seasons, and perhaps as many sails are spread 
on it in the winter as at any time in the year. 
Business being less pressing, people have more 
time to devote to their intellectual improve- 
ment. 

We have a literary society here, called the 
Young Men’s Association, which has been es- 
tablished for several years, and seems to be 
thriving more and more every season. Before 
this Society a regular series of lectures is de- 
livered every winter. They are miscellaneous 
in their character, the subject discussed by each 
lecturer being optional with himself; and the 
most of them are professional gentlemen of our 
own city. 

In addition to the regular series this winter, 
a course of lectures has been given by Professor 
Hadley, of the Buffalo Medical College, on the 
subject of Chemistry. 

In this connexion, I might mention the fact 
that this Association are making arrangements 
for the speedy erection of much larger and more 
suitable buildings than those they now —ar- 
Their library, which is of a fair size, is rapidly 
increasing, demands a larger room; and 
neither the reading nor the lecture room is suf- 
ficiently large for convenience. 1 the rapid 
—— of the city, and the palpable increase of 
iterary culture, plead for the contemplated im- 
provement. . ‘ 

A new work, entitled The Pioneer History of 
the Holland Purchase of Western New York, 
is about to be issued inthis city. It is being 


applied these views to the great events of human | 

i i series of striking and | 
finely executed pictures, on which the great gene- | 
ralization he draws from the science of Physical | 


that the author has made careful research, and 
has taken got pains to have all his statements 
correct. hile the work possesses peculiar in- 
terest tothe people located on the Purchase, it 
will be highly valuable, as a book of reference, 
to the general reader. 

Messrs. Geo. H. Derby & Cvo., a young and 
exceedingly flourishing house, are soon to put 
to press a new work on Cholera, by Professor 
Coventry, of our Medical College. Other works 
will be issued anon by the same firm and by 
other houses, of the particulars of which, I may, 
perhaps, give timely notice hereafter. 


J.C. 
A SUGGESTION FOR THE ART-UNION, 


We have lately heard great dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed by many who drew pictures at the Art- 
Union, on account of the want of merit in the 
paintings. We have ourselves carefully ex- 
amined seventeen pictures which came to the 
place where we reside, and concluded that there 
were but four among them that we would care 
about owning. It was indeed our good fortune 
a year ago to draw one of the prizes, which we 
particularly admire for the elegance of the 
frame—that being the most valuable part of it. 

Now we do not blame the managers of the Art- 
Union for this. They are obliged to furnish a 
certain number of original American works, and 
if good ones are not to be obtained, they must, at 
the eleventh hour, take those that are indifferent. 
There are not more than 250 good original pic- 
tures painted in this country in a year; how 
then can the Art-Union furnish 450 meritorious 
works of art? The managers deserve great 
credit for what they really effect ; but, we think, 
the difficulty is in the system. It is confining 
the selection to original American works. The 
fine arts are not encouraged by purchasing cheap 
or hastily executed pictures, nor is a taste for 
painting elevated by scattering them around the 
country. 

We would respectfully then propose to the 
managers this change in their system. From 
the forty or fifty thousand dollars they receive, 
let five thousand be allotted to American artists 
in Europe, for copies of fine pictures by the old 
masters. For this sum they could get from fifty 
to a hundred interesting pictures. We have 
ourselves had pictures copied in Italy and know 
the cost. ‘And how many are there not among 
the subscribers who would prefer a fine copy by 
Freeman, or Brown, or Terry, to an original pic- 
ture by some native artist, which is a failure. 
Why should not our artists who are studying 
abroad be patronized in this way, as well as 
those who are at home? It would tend to dif- 
fuse a higher and a purer taste than we now 
have, and make the community acquainted with 
some of the finest works of the old schools. 
An order of this kind for $1000, given to a 
meritorious artist, might enable him to go 
abroad, by affording him certainty of a support. 

For the sake, therefore, both of artists and 
subscribers, we would submit this proposition. 


The Senate has given Dr. A. H. Stevens, of 
New York, the high compliment of voting that 
the address recently pronounced by him, as 
the President of the State Medical Society, at its 
session at the Capitol, shall be published, as a 
document of the State. The address is said to 
be replete with wise suggestions and elaborate 
views of the combined scientific and practical 
questions of the day. 
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BACCHUS IN INDIA. 


A wanvest scene in the far Indian clime, 

When Bacchus was its king, a happy time! 

Sammer has gone, and Autumn comes at last, 
The grass begins to turn, and ripening sheaves 
Droop heavily in the fields, and forest leaves 

Have doffed their summer greenness fading fast, 

Illuminate with a thousand gorgeous streaks, 
And spots, and tints of colors manifold, 

And melons lie so thick, they touch their cheeks, 
Under the crisped vines like lumps of gold! 
And mark the bounteous vintage harvest round ! 
The vineyards full of poles, the leagues of ground 

O’errun by Chian slips, the fence, and screen, 
Festooned with vines, the bending arbors green! 
And ladders lean against the latticed walls, 


And hinds are slowly clambering up and down 
And see (hallo! my man!) yon careless clown 


Lets go the branch he held,—a shower falls, 
And rolls adown the slope! And see the maids 
Picking the clusters over in the shades ; 

And little children with their armfuls run, 

And stub their toes, and stumble in the sun, 


And sprawl i’ th’ bleeding bunches! and the 
wains— 
The horses decked with leaves, the laughing 


swains, 

The hampers of the choicest dim with mist, 

Like rubies dusted o’er with amethyst, 

The heavy wine-presses—the noise and din, 

The shouts of merry boys at work within, 

The foamy vats—the gushing streams of wine ! 

Oh what a vintage picture fresh and fine ! 

But, look! along the fields a motley band, 

The jolly, easy conquerors of the land, 

Victorious, their foes subdued or fled, 

A merry troop—and Bacchus rides ahead ! 

His car is drawn by spotted ‘pards, the lines 
Are strings of withered vines ; 

He stands superb and proudly, holding up 

Untasted, to his lips, a brimming cup, 

Spilling the wine in showers at his feet, 

Unwittingly turning around to greet, 

And kiss fair Ariadne, at his side, 

Clapping her hands with joy, a happy bride! 

His music follows next, a jolly crowd, 
Blowing away for life, with swollen cheeks ; 
The silver trumpet speaks ; 

The brazen cymbals clash, and scream aloud, 

The Dorian flutes are soft, the tender lyres 
Awake with quivering wires, 

Barbaric drums are beat, and shells are blown, 

And instruments of every shape and tone ; 

And old Silenus follows on his ass, 
Tight-clinging to his ragged mane and ears ; 
His eyes are red, and full of maudlin tears ; 

He strives to urge his courser from the grass 

That grows along the way—a tempting crop, 

He runs—but wilful, makes a sudden stop, 


And pitches him off, headforemost on the ground! 


And all the revellers are laughing round ! 
And Satyrs after him, and sylvan fawns, 
With 
Sticking through wreaths of ivy, frisk along, 
And mumble with thick lips a drinking song, 
And many a bearded apes pte and sprite, 
With coronals of sedge, and ivies white, 
And nymphs enticed from brooks by odors fine, 
The dregs of rineéd cups and drops of wine, 
Follow,—and revellers of all degrees, 
With heavy nodding heads, and knocking knees, 
Stumble at every step with drowsy eyes, 

Winking and looking wise !— 
And some hold empty flagons in their hands, 
Scattering the drops along the thirsty sands ;— 
Some bury their heads in pitchers, others drain 
Long slender wicker flasks, of all within, 
And some are quarrelling about a skin, 

g away with all their might and main ;— 

Cyprian women leer, and laugh, and shout, 
And chase each other in the ranks about ;— 
And huntsmen ride on tusky boars, that charge 


T 


Right through the scattering hosts, and run at 


| Tus followi 


and shaggy skins, and budding horns, 
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In spite of checks and thongs, and others pant 


Perched high on top a dusky elephant, 
In trappings rich, led on in docile pride, 
Swinging fis curling trunk from side to side !— 
And fallen monarchs, bound with ivy Eyres, 
The happy slaves of Bacchus all their lives, 

And soldiers with their shields, 

Are tramping in the fields, 
And country people, hurrying to and fro 
Eager to see the show, 
And join therein,—and all things bright and gay 
That go to make a jocund holiday! 

R H. STODDARD. 
New York, December 29th, 1848. 





fascinating poem, which is from the pen 
‘o£, has been drifting sbout in the News- 
papers under anonymous or mistaken imputation of 
authorship,—having been attributed to N. P. Wituts. 
We now restore it to its progsr owner, It originally 3 
peared without name in the American Review. In 
peculiarity of versification, and a certain cold moonlight 
i it has much of the power of the author's 
“ Raven.” 


of Enoar A. 


ULALU ME. 
A BALLAD. 

Tne skies they were ashen and sober ; 

The leaves they were crisped and sere— 

The leaves were withering and sere ; 
It was night in the lonesome October 

Of my most immemorial year ; 
It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 

In the misty mid region of Weir— 
It was down by the dank tarn of Auber, 

In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 


Here once, through an alley Titanic, 
Of cypress, I roamed with my Soul— 
Of cypress, with Psyche, my Soul. 
These were the days when my heart was volcanic 
As the scoriac rivers that roll— 
As the lavas that restlessly roll 
Their sulphurous currents down Yaanek 
In the ultimate climes of the pole— 
That groan as they roll down Mount Yaanek 
In the realms of the boreal pole. 


Our talk had been serious and sober, 
But our thoughts they were palsied and sere— 
Our memories were treacherous and sere— 
For we knew not the month was October, 
And we marked not the night of the year— 
(Ah, night of all nights in the year !) 
We noted not the dim lake of Auber— 
(Though once we had journeyed down here)— 
We remembered not the dank tarn of Auber, 
Nor the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 


And now, as the night was senescent 
And star-dials pointed to morn— 
As the star-dials hinted of morn— 
At the end of our path a liquescent 
And nebulous lustre was born, 
Ont of which amiraculous crescent 
Arose with a duplicate horn— 
Astarte’s bediamonded crescent 
Distinct with its duplicate horn. 
And I said—“ She is warmer than Dian : 
She rolls through an ether of sighs— 
She revels in a region of sighs: 
She has seen that the tears are not dry on 
These cheeks, where the worm never dies, 
And has come past the stars of the Lion 
To point us the path to the skies— 
To the Lethean peace of the skies— 
Come up, in despite of the Lion, 
To shine on us with her bright eyes— 
Come up through the lair of the Lion 
With Love in her luminous eyes.” 


But Psyche, uplifting her finger, 
Said—“ Sadly this star I mistrust—~ 
Her pallor I strangely mistrust :— 

Ob, hasten !—oh, let us not linger! 
Oh, fly !—let us fly '—for we must.” 

In terror she spoke, letting sink her 
Wings till they trailed in the dust— 

In agony sobbed, letting sink her 
Plumes till they trailed in the dust— 
Till they sorrowfully trailed in the dust. 





Let us bathe in this crystalline light! 
pits oo is beaming ° 
ith and in Beauty to-night :— 


See ar up the sky through the 
night ¢ 
Ah, we safely may trust to its gleaming, 
And be sure it will lead us aright— 
We safely may trust to a gleaming 
That cannot but guide us aright, 
Since - aga up to Heaven through the 
night.” 


Thus I pacified Psyche and kissed her, 
And tempted her out of her gloom— 
And conquered her scruples and gloom ; 

And we passed to the end of the vista, 
But were stopped by the door of a tomb— 
By the door of a legended tomb ; 

And I said—* What is written, sweet sister, 
On the door of this legended tomb ?” 

She replied —* Ulalame—Ulalume— 

Tis the vault of thy lost Ulalume !” 


Then my heart it grew ashen and sober 
As the leaves that were crisped and sere— 
As the leaves that were withering and sere, 
And I cried—* It was surely October 
On this very night of last year 
That I journeyed—I journeyed down here— 
That I brought a dread burden down here—- 
On this night of all nights in the year, 
Oh, what demon has tempted me here? 
Well I know, now, this dim lake of Auber— 
This misty mid region of Weir— 
Well I know, now, this dank tarn of Auber, 
In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir.” 


Said we then—the two, then—* Ah, can it 
Have been that the woodlandish ghouls— 
The pitiful, the merciful ghouls— 

To bar up our way and to ban it 
From the secret that lies in these wolds— 
From the thing that lies hidden in these 

wolds—— 

Have drawn up the spectre of a planet 
From the limbo of lunary souls— 

This sinfully scintillant planet 
From the Hell of the planetary souls ?” 





The Pine Arts. 


FINE ART INTELLIGENCE. 

Tue Art-Union of London have lately pub- 
lished Milton’s Allegro and Penseroso i!us- 
trated in a series of thirty wood engravings 
from designs executed for the work. It is an 
elegant volume, but the designs are by no 
means remarkable, and the engravings not 
superior to those in the Illustrated News, or 
in many of the recently published illustrated 
works, This Art-Union has, we think, been 
unfortunate in its publications. The Etching 
Club has also issued L’Allegro. The designs 
of this volume are greatly superior to that 
just noticed, and the style of engraving 
admits, of course, of greater freedom and finer 
effect. 

The London Art-Journal commences the 
year with great spirit. We have before us 
the January and Deven numbers, contain- 
ing engravings from Stanfield’s Venice; 
Leslie’s Sancho and the Duchess, which we 
recognised at once as an old acquaintance, |t 
having appeared on a very reduced seale in 
one of the Annuals some years ago; Land- 
seer’s Highland Music, a kilted veteran play- 
ing on the bagpipes to an audience of some 
half dozen dogs, all alive to the strains, and, 
like all Landseer’s dogs, as intelligent 4% 
many bipeds; these form part of the Vernon 
gallery, reeently presented with a noble gene- 
rosity by Mr. Robert Vernon to the British 
nation. ‘In addition to these engravings, the 
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“Journal gives a third plate usually of a piece 
of poh and a number of very fine wood- 
cuts, partly from original designs; a series 
illustrative of s from the poets is now 
in course of publication—partly from the 
works of celebrated: modern painters, and 
partly illustra ing articles on various subjects 
connected with the Fine Arts. It forms 36 

p. monthly. Price 75 cents. G, Virtue, 26, 
Tein street, Agent. 

Mr. Bohn announces a complete collection 
of the works of Gillray, uniform with his folio 
Hogarth, Gillray was the father of political 
caricature, and his works are rich in genuine 
humor. He delighted John Bull throughout 
the earlier part of Theres career, with 
caricatures of him as “ Bony,” and the famous 
rotund embodiment of John, perpetuated by 
H. B. and Punch, is also due to his pencil. 

Great improvements in construction and 
decoration are proposed to be made in the 
Louvre. Their estimated expense is stated 
at 2,000,000 fr. The long gallery so cherished 
in the memory of all who have visited it, is to 
be eatirely lighted from above; other rooms 
are to be redecorated—*“a red ground with 
very rich decorative details,” as proposed by 
MA Ingrés and Vernet, being adopted in 

reference to a plainer style, recommended by 
i. Delacroix. 

A medal is to be presented to Mr. Vernon 
by private subseription. 

The admirers of Thackeray the writer 
should look into Dr. Birch and his Young 
Friends, to inerease that admiration by a 
knowledge of the comic powers of Mr. M. A. 
Titmarsh’s (one of the*many Yellow-plush 
aliases) pencil. The small boy singing 
“Home, sweet home,” in his night garments 
on acold night, for the big boy comfortably 
ensconced beneath the blankets, is worthy of 
Cruikshank. 

Some _light-fingered connoisseur lately 

e a descent on Mr. Maclise’s studio, and 
carried off nineteen sketches and a portfolio 
containing some 100 studies, “ bits,” and other 
artist memoranda, 

The Publisher’s Circular states that “a new 
Journal of Art is shortly to be published in 
monthly numbers, at 1s., with numerous 
illustrations; it will be entitled ‘Journal of 
Design.’” 

The Paris correspondent of the London 
Atlas gives the following curious anecdote of 
a pair of pictures which figured in the last 

stir :”"— 

“Tt is certain that a new ardor against the 

n party has been excited by the events of 
Monday, and they have evidently, by premature 
audacity, retarded the p ircause. One 
sign of this result is the seizure, this morning, of 
the portraits of Henri Cinq and the Duchesse de 
Seb eid lenge 

painter, M. ignon, for the 
fortnight. I was present Gest on Genie . The 
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time this exhibition had an end, for there is 
certainly a fascination in enthusiasm, and nowhere 
on earth is it more catching than in Paris. 

“ It was really curious to behold the genuflexions 
and demonstrations of adoration displayed by the 
‘sons of the Crusaders’ gathered in that salon, 
while the exaggerated expressions of admiration 
which fell from the lips of the ladies would have 
led one to imagine that the object of all this homage 
was something more than mortal. 

* On the day I visited the portrait, I was assured 
that there were at the same moment eleven dukes 
in the room. I myself recognised the Dukes de 
Brissac, de la Rochefoucauld, de Noailles, Arthur 
de Montmorency, &c., all seemingly led hither by 
love alone.” 








Rinsic. 


ITALIAN OPERA. 
THE last few nights of the subscription 
have been given to the re-appearance of the 
Labordes in some of their favorite characters. 
On Wednesday, the Elisir d’Amore was per- 
formed with the former cast, the Labordes as 
Adine and Nemorino, Sanquirico as Dulea- 
mara, and Dubrieul as Beleore. On Friday II 
Barbiére di Seviglia was given with a different 
cast from the attempt some time since. 
Madame Laborde’s Rosina is one of her best 
assumptions ; the character requires but little 
acting, and that merely of a lively nature, 
requiring no great effort of imagination to 
roduce ; and the music, she sings admirably. 
he has returned to New York in excellent 
voice, and delighted her audience beyond 
measure; she was received with something 
approaching enthusiasm, and acquitted herself 
in her usual finished style. M. Laborde, 
though not all that could be desired in the 
Count Almaviva, sang with much care and 
execution; the “Ecco ridente” was beauti- 
fully delivered. Signor Rossi Corsi was the 
Figaro, and assuredly the best we can at 
present produce. Being an arduous part, he 
had taken much pains to render his version 
both traditional and original; a view that, of 
course, could not be very consistent. His 
singing was good, the Largo al Factotum 
almost too labored for what should be a 
genuine flow of good spirits, but his excellent 
enunciation and animated acting secured 
him no small share of applause. The duets 
between Figaro and Almaviva in the first 
act were very well sung. The “Dunque 
io Son,” was of course brilliant and effective, 
and the charming trio in the last act could not 
have been better performed. Signor San- 
quirico’s Bartolo, like his Duleamara, was 
somewhat coarse and exaggerated, but his 
music was faithfully sung. In particular we 
must notice the long and difficult finale to the 
first act, as having been conscientiously given. 
Such music was felt by every one to be in- 
deed a relief, after the uninteresting series of 
and tragic opera to which we have 
n condemned; Rossini’s brilliant airs and 
perfect instrumentation came like a charm 


upon the ear after Verdi’s labored and far-| * 


fetched harmonies. With this much improved 
cast, Il Barbiére produced quite “a success,” 
in strong contrast to its uninteresting former 
on. Norma is announced for next 

with M. Laborde as Pollio. Mr. Fry’s 

t took place o1 Friday, when the 

four artistes who lately arrived in the city 
a The opera of Ernani was select- 
for the occasion, with a Fas- 
ciotti, and Signori Farrari, T li, and 


ne. 


The announcement from M. Herz of a series | blessed 
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attention; opinions are divided as to the 
chances of their ultimate success in this very 
commercial city, where every hour of the day 
is devoted to business. The trial is, perhaps, 
worth making, though we doubt if there be 
enough unemployed leisure to furnish a pro- 
per continued attendance. Mademoiselle Eu- 
phrasia Borghese, and Signor Corelli,a singer 
of some European note, are giving concerts in 
Washington, previous to their appearance 
here. There is a rumor of a chance of French 
Opera being given by these sineers, in con- 
junction with the Labordes. We cannot but 
think the scheme would meet every success, 
more especially as we happen to possess at the 
moment such excellent French singers among 
us, Signora Fasciotti, whom some describe 
as an admirable dramatic performer, is said 
again by others to be an excellent drawing- 
room singer, but with so limited an organ, that 
her success at the Opera House is very mnch 
questioned. A “ grand musical festival” in 
aid of the Hebrew Benevolent Society, is an- 
nounced for Friday, March 13th, to take place 
at the Tabernacle, when the Italian Opera 
company, assisted by the Hohnstocks, will ap- 
pear. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Messrs. Firth and Pond are publishing a series 
of M. Herz’s compositions as performed by him 
with so much success at his late concerts. 
“The Last Rose of Summer” is one of the 
most| charming of the collection. There is a 
good introduction, cleverly modulated; to this 
follows the air arranged with all the composer’s 
taste; to this follow some brilliant variations, 
not by any means too difficult for a tolerable 
performer. The effect from M. Herz’s magic 
finger is singularly graceful, when the sim- 
plicity of the whole is considered. We must 
heartily recommend this to pianoforte players. 
The “ Silver Bell Polka” and the “ Military 
Polka” are very good specimens of this favorite 
movement, and arranged without anv startling 
effects either for the fingers or the ears. Several 
other compositions are announced, among them 
a beautiful Nocturne, as played by the author at 
the Tabernacle. 





ComMuUNIsM AND InpivipvaLism —Goethe 
requested me to tell him my notion of the Saint 
Simonians. ‘ The chief principle of their doc- 
trines,” I replied, “‘appears to be this—that 
every one shall labor for the happiness of the 
whole, as a necessary condition of his own hap- 
piness.” ‘I thought,” replied Goethe, ‘that 
every one should begin at home, and first of all 
work out his own happiness, from which finally 
the happiness of the whole would infallibly 
result. For the rest, that doctrine seeins to me 
throughout unpractical and impracticable. It 
contradicts all nature, all experience, and the 
whole course of things, for cevturies. If every 
one will but do his duty as an_ individual, 
and will but be courageous and sufficient in the 
sphere of his immediate calling, there would be 
no fear for the weal of the whole. In my vocation 
of author I have never asked ‘ What is it the 
eat mass wishes, and how can I be useful to 
the whole?’ but my endeavor, and my only 
endeavor, has been this—to make myself wiser 
and better, to increase the worth of my own 
personality; and then always to express only 
what I recognised’ to be good and true, My 
work indeed, I do not mean to deny it, has been 
effective and useful in a great circle ; but such 
was not my aim, it was merely a necessary con- 
sequence—one which takes place in all activity 
whatsoever. If, as a writer, I had kept in view 
the wants of the mob, and sought to appease 
them, I should have betaken myself to story tell- 
ing, and made sport of them, like Kotzebue, of 

memory.”—Eckermann’s Conversations 


of morning concerts has attracted some| with Goethe 
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MEETING CLI. 


All the members present, at the usual hour—except the Colonel—in a 
state of extreme excitement and dismay. Mr. Milledoller busy 
Jiguring on his knee with a large sheet of foolscap; Mr. Attic re- 
ciling @ copy of elegiac verses with wild gestures, in one corner ; 
Messrs. Blunt and Florer engaged in a vehement controversy, of 
which nothing was heard but the name of the Colonel incessantly 
repeated ; Mr. Stout standing with his back to the fire, and con- 
stantly reiterating, in a conciliatory but somewhat depressed tone, 

—— Gentlemen! gentlemen! The fact is, it’s all for the best. 

Florer. For the best! No, Mr. Stout. I can never acknowledge 

that the departure of the Colonel can be for the best. 


Blunt. But can it be that the Colonel has actually received a letter 
from General Taylor offering him a seat in the Cabinet ? 

Stout. No doubt of it. Ihave seen the letter myself. 

Milledolier (with an intense expression of curiosily). The inside or 
the outside ? 

Stout. Why, gentlemen, the fact is— 

(At this moment a creak was heard without. Profound silence imme- 


diately came over the Club. _ The door opened slowly, and revealed 
the well-known features of Tue Coronet. The Club instantly 


rose, and stood in respectful silence, while the Colonel advanced to 
his accustomed seat before the fire, having taken which, and order 
being restored, he addressed the Club as follows :— 
Indeed, I may say, it is a crisis in my sduidl oulstoren. It is known 
to most of you that, since our last meeting,I have received a confiden- 
tial communication from my esteemed friend, Genera] Zachary Taylor, 
excited state of the public mind, many garbled reports have been float- 
ing in this community, but which I will now put for ever at rest, by 
exhibiting the letter itself to the inspection of the Club. 
of voice, proceeded to read the following 
e LETTER FROM GENERAL TAYLOR TO THE COLONEL. 
Onto River, Steamboat Old Stoker, 
February -, 1849. 
{Private and confidential. | 
My pear Coronet :—You know how reluctant I have always been 
to take the office of President of the United States. I have repeatedly 
spared) until the day of my death. You must recollect distinctly how 
often, when we were boys together, I asserted my intention that if ever 
nominated for that office I should certainly decline it. I think I have 
during the last two years, it has still been fe upon me. This is all 
the doing of the good people of the United States, to whom I have fre- 
quently referred in eo letters. But I am none the less at a loss 
as after the most careful self-examination, Iam more than ever unable 
to discover that I possess sag wemnbeions for the Presidency. I 
now repeat my determination, if I get to Washington with a whole 
bone remaining in my body, immediately to bring back the government 
to the ee of the administration of our early Presidents ; the great 
ng through two terms. I am, however, seriously alarmed at the 
prospect before me, and the r which I am called upon to pass 
through on my way from Baton Rouge to the seat of Government. I 
one trunk and two or three barrels, which, by the way, I do not believe 
to have been designedly pnt in my way by Clay Whigs or Cass men, 
bat which probably owed their positions very much as I owe my own, 
squeezed to death by returned Volunteers ; my hand 
ously injured by violent shaking, that I can hardly hold a pen; and, as 
may have perceived by the the number of sensations 
nced at various places, has been incredible. But, not- 
ton in time to prepare my inaugural, which will be a very troublesome 
piece of business, as I intend to express at length all the opinions upon 
which I have touched in my various letters during the cam 


Gentlemen, this is one of the most important periods of my life. 
with regard to which, as is no more than natural, considering the present 
The Colonel then put on his spectacles, and in a serious, steady tone 
State-room, No. 76, 
avowed this, and shall probably continue to do so (if my health is 
just cause to feel indignant that in spite of all my efforts to the contrary, 
to conjecture upon what principles they have proceeded in my election ; 
intend, however, to adhere to ition which I have taken; and I 
uliarity of which, as you doubtless recollect, consisted in their last- 
have already, as you may have re ed in the news , fallen over 
tochance and circumstances. I have also epiewt being 
been so seri- 
Pha experi all this, { expect to live through it, and get to Washing- 
With regard to the formation of my Cabinet, my preg keep 


dark. But my 5 pose impression is that Cabinets are great hursbugs, 


and that I could mana 


a Cabinet of which you shall not be a prominent member. 
I es that public opinion will demand, that in accordance with long 
established usage, three-fourths of my Cabinet should be composed of 
broken down politicians, and as I have cee deferred to public 
opinion, and particularly in this whole matter of the Presidency, E shal 
have to proceed on that principle. Butit would be a great relief to me 
to have One honest man at my elbow, and it is for this reason that | 
apply to you. As for your particular Department, you may have the 
choice. I understand there isn’t the toss of a copper to choose between 
them. I should judge that there was rather more letter writing to do 
in the War Department than in either of the others, but perhaps this 
would suit you. The Attorney Generalship is a nice opening for any 
one fond of reading; but it makes no difference to me, because I in- 
tend to act irrespective of my Cabinet, and to do in every case just as 
Washington Adams would have done under like circumstances. 
Write to me at your leisure, and Jet me know which place you will 
take. But I must close abruptly, as I find that the passengers on board 
this boat have commenced boring gimblet-holes in the door of my state- 
room, for the purpose of observing my movements, and it therefore be- 
comes necessary for me to extinguish my light. 
Your friend, 


Z. Tay or. 


Stout. A splendid letter. Just the thing you would expect from 
the old hero. The fact is, he’s a trump. Figurative, you understand. 
Of course, Colonel, you'll accept; such a splendid offer— 


Milledoller, Six thousand a year; besides a per ore 


gate fame and glory of the whole administration, 
reputation of old Zach. 
tronizing the Arts; 
vocating an Interna- 


Attic. With an immediate opportunity sof 
sending poor authors upon foreign missions ; 

tional Copyright, and promoting the sale of standard classics at the 
Seat of Government. 
upon 
ely 


Florer. contend that the Colonel should decide this question 
the great principles of national polity, which are naturally unfold 

the propositions of the President elect, and not upon the narrow grounds 
of personal interest or limited patronage. 


Blunt. It’s a hard blow, Colonel, but the country before the Club. 


Tue Coronet. Gentlemen, I have already decided the question 
my reply to General Taylor was mailed at 3 3-4 P. M. to-day. It was 
as follows: 


of the aggre- 
the personal 


THE COLONEL’S REPLY TO GENERAL TAYLOR. 


New York, February -, 1849. 
My Dear Generar :—Your letter of the — has been duly re 
ceived, and its contents carefully considered by me. Not being parti- 
cularly desirous just at present of losing my appetite, ruining my 
digestion, breaking with my old friends, Sad Yo my conscience to 
hard wrenching, my reputation to unlimited calumny, my _— of 
mind to inevitable ction, and of calling down upon my the 
curses of a thousand envious, disappointed, and ungrateful individuals, 
and all for the small consideration of a few years, or it may be months, 
of authority held at the frail tenure of the utive will, I am por 
to decline your flattering Besides, sir, my desire and 
urpose never to ask for or to hold any public office, was formed as de- 
fiberately and nearly as agoas your own. It has not been as pub- 
licly or as extensively med, but it will be rather more consist 
sath silbated to It is an old fashioned way of rested 7 of the 
and the sincerity of avowed principles rather by the steadiness 
and uniformity with which they are maintained, than by the frequency 
and emphasis with which they are promulgated. In addition to these 


reasons for declining a seat in your Cabinet, I go on and say that 
i fae 0 vive bee ones Oe. Orn eae ntment could be regard- 
ed as a very desi object of ambition. hen I observe how 


it is even for well informed men to enumerate the incumbents of Cabi- 
net offices at any given time, or to remember half a dozen names out 
of the list of Secretaries of State, Treasury, or War, for the last ten 
I confess that I feel little desire to enter any such lists 23 - 


reached to the number of twenty 
ministrations will be full as much 
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| to the task of remembering. The names of particular Presidents 
eat be consigned to obscurity and oblivion. 

Permit me to eee that va ean 80 os ope Al and oe 

; i ck t rnmen e standard o 
con a aeats, is tne ot the andes tnipunctiontle and visionary 
ideas that ever entered into the human brain. What do you mean b 
it, General? Do propose to take off the clothes in which this full 
grown, strapping Republic is exercising itself at the present day, and 
put it into suit it wore when it was carried in arms? Do you 
mean to retrench the expenditures of its increased and continually ex- 
tending pe ye to the short allowance of its first necessitous days, 
when it had neither cash nor credit? Or is it your proposal to adopt 
only the ideas and general opinions of your early predecessors in office, 
ar act out what you suppose to be their notions? My dear General, 
] had rather see you act out your own ; because, in the first place, you 
could be sure of them, when you could not be of the others ; and, in 
the second place, honest originality and independence of action are 
much better than even honest imitation and dependence (and who 
would decide whether you were honest or dishonest in the matter at 
all?); and, finally, there are no tables of circumstances invented yet by 
which anybody can calculate the opinions and acts of even the clearest 
characters iu positions never dreamed of or anticipated by them. So 
that I would advise you to retreat at once from such a false position. 

You will find, when you reach Washington, that the Government 
even of the freest country in the world, is after all little else, so far as 
executive officers are concerned, but a complicated system of machinery, 
only a limited portion of which will fall under your control. You will 
have to depend upon the advice, and even the direction of others, in all 
the details of the public business ; and you will speedily ascertain that, 
so far from being able to carry the government back to any past period, 
it will be very hard work for you to keep up with its workings. Take 
care that it doesn’t leave you behind permanently. 

You have a great chance of distinguishing yourself; so has every 
new President, especially if he comes into office clogged with as few 
pledges or prescribed measures as you do; but notwithstanding this, 
perhaps he would not prove a false ~—— who should predict, that 
at the end cf your administration you will go out with as much public 
satisfaction as you now come in with, and that the doubts you are so 
fond of oe with regard to your fitness for the Presidency, will 
be no longer confined to yourself. But that such may not be the case 
should be the hope of every patriotic citizen, and is the prayer of 

Yours, very respectfully, 


(The Colonel here folded up the letter and the reply, and con- 
signed them to his , at the same time taking off his spectacles 
and looking upon the Club with solemn gaze.) 


Stout. Colonel, you are a second Cincinnatus. Literally, you un- 
derstand. Your letter is one of the sublimest compositions I ever 
listened to. It ont to be read from the steps of the Capitol in the 
ceremony of the Inauguration. 


Blunt. Your refusal of office, Colonel, is uncommon sense, and 
your advice to the General is common sense, which is still more un- 
common. 


Florer. It is a highly logical, mentative 
minds one of the oor, ayllogistic “style of 
eloquence of Burke. 


_ Attic. There is a genuine poetic inspiration concealed in the inte- 
tor meaning of several of the paragraphs. 


Milledoller. And one or two remote statistical allusions, which are 
positively touching. 


Stout (vehemently excited). Gentlemen, The Colonel is restored to 
us. The fact is, the eclipse that threatened this Club has passed 
away—and our horizon beams brighter than before. 1 propose three 
cheers for the Colonel (whereupon Mr. Stout commenced waving a red 
by the Club as one man). 

Tue Coroxen affected). Well, gentlemen, don’t overcome 
me. Ive dono what {thou best, andthe eppreaton a tho Cl 
more than a compensation for any sacrifice my course of conduct may 
tee Halil. aortas nay : math ll 

more ition to tem , 2 
trol eft ny post gies my temper, con 

Stout. My sentiments, Colonel. This Club may hold up its head 
with the Cabinet any day” ! 
Milldoller. It’s acurious fact that our number 
with that of an Executive Council ; or, rather, 
partment is established. 





rformance. It re- 
e, and the glowing 


corresponds 
ote he new De- 
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Attic. A fact which identifies us at once with the national adminis- 


tration. But for one I should be sorry to allow that any Executive 
consultations in the White House at Washington surpass the delibera- 
tions of this Club, either in good sense, sound judgment, or in their 
real permanent influence on the community. 


Florer. Attic, you amaze me! I contend that your remark is all 
fudge. Do you mean to insinuate that the conversation of this Club, 
however entertaining to ourselves or edifying to our friends, can 
compete with the combined wisdom of the sages of the Cabinet ? 


Attic. Positively and precisely. What is the great engine perpe- 
tually at work in this country, shaping its progress, and completing its 
destinies? It is Public Opinion; the aggregate of individual senti- 
ments, uttered through the various channels of expression, and repeated 
over the length and breadth of the land. It is a popular fallacy to 
associate power with place, and influence with position. The man 
who analyses the motives of any great national or popular movement, 
or determination, will find their real impulse and power far back of the 
acknowledged authorities and chance organizations through which 
they may have acted. And this is no truer of extraordinary 
movements, than it ought to be of the ordinary progress 
of events. In the theory of our government, President and Cabinets 
are the mere agents to do for everybody else what everybody cannot in 
the nature of things do for himself. And it is soin practice. The 
éclat of authority in this country is wonderfully small and brief. The 
influence of individual action in less conspicuous posts, is prodigious 
and permanent. And of all existing forces this is truest of the Press. 


Florer. I shall review your propositions analytically. And I con- 
tend, in the first place— 


Tue Coronet. My dear Florer, spare us any further profundities 
of conversation. Our flotilla will be wrecked, I am afraid, on such 
frowing cliffs of discussion as these. 


Stout. Let us have a song or a sandwich or a glass of sherry, or 
somethingrelse more d-propos to the season and everybody's sentiments, 


Tue Coronet. Something of that sort our friend Blunt has in his 
pocket. A song which is just in season in these ides of March, onthe 
eve of the inauguration of a new President. An anniversary whose 
dawn ought to be hailed through all our vast confederacy, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, with the enthusiasm and the gratitude of the 
whole National Heart; not as the commemoration of the successes of 
a party, but of the stability and strength of free Institutions and of our 
glorious Union! 


Mr. Blunt hereupon broke forth (the Club joining heartily in the 
chorus) in 
A PATRIOTIC SONG. 
For the Ides of March. 


Let France boast her language, let Spain vaunt her wine ; 
Let Germany rave o’er her beautiful Rhine, 

Let Italy’s skies ylow in picture and song, 

And to Russia the best of sheet iron belong ; 

E’en let the green Isle in “ paraties” be chief, 

Unmatched Scotia’s whiskey, and England’s roast beef ; 
Give all, all they claim, yet I’m sure you'll agree, 

This, this - the country for you and for me! 


This, this is the country for you and for me! 


What though we’ve no olives, no spice breathing tree, 
No coffee, no pecan. ginger, nor tea ; 

Though bulbuls in cages must pour out their woes, 
And lions and elephants figure as “ shows.” 

Though nothing “antique” to these regions belong, 
No grandeur of ruins,no memories of song, 

Yet, poet and painter, we all must agree 

This, this - the country for you and for me ! 


This, this is the country for you and for me! 


ie ai land without oe of —, and Faye 
ittering with ust, or golden with grain ; 
Here, unten their climate, our broad rivers roll 
Through mountains of iron, and copper, and coal ; 
No work without wages, but treasure for toil, 
With freedom of worship, and freedom of soil, 
And freedom to travel from sea unto sea ; 

This, this is the country for you and for me! 


This, this is the country for you and for me ! 


a 
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EEE eee enn 
What is Talked Abont. 


—— Among the new works of Art belong- 
ing to the American Art-Union, which will be 
exhibited next week on the opening of their 
Gallery, are Gray’s paintings of “ Peace and 
War,” and “ The Judgment of Paris,” an ex- 
traordinary “ Snow Piece” by Gicxrovx, “ Gil 
Blas and the Archbishop” by Epmonps, new 
works by Baker, Terry, Marreson, Doven- 
ty, Mrs. Spencer, and others. The Gallery 
has been entirely refitted in a simple yet ele- 
gant manner, 

The third and fourth lectures of Mr. 
Dana’s course were delivered at the Univer- 
sity Chapel to increased audiences. The 
subject was “ Woman,” which the lecturer 
handled in a manner quite rm saree of 
many of the current notions of the day, notions 
induced by the rapidly developed, outer, prac- 
tical (so called) life of the age. He carried 
his hearers back to the essential conditions of 
woman as left by nature, irrespective of social 
perversions, and measured, in a keen philoso- 
phical spirit, the interval between the two 
states. Though with many hard hits at exist- 
ing customs, the true appreciation of woman 
by the lecturer was not misunderstood, and, at 
the close of his remarks on Wednesday, he 
received a round of applause. On Friday, the 

rinciples of this lecture were illustrated in a 

autiful analysis of the character of Desdemo- 
na. Mr. Dana’s topics for the present week 
are “Shakspeare in the Supernatural,” and 
“Macbeth.” The concluding lectures of next 
week will be * The Representation of Violent 
deaths on the English Stage,” and “ Hamlet.” 

—— Duncan C, Pet, Esq., has transmit- 
ted to the President of the Board of Education 
the sum of $500 for the Free Academy, as a 
permanent fund, the interest of which is to be 
applied to the purchase of a Prize Medal at 
the annual examination of the scholars. The 
assistant Professorship of History and Belles 
Lettres has been filled by the appointment of 
Edward C. Marshall. Augustus F. Boyle, 
late one of the editors of the Anglo-Sacsun, 
has been appointed Professor of Phonetics and 
Phonography, at an expense not to exceed 
$500 a year. 

—— The annual report of the Inspector of 
Prisons of this State exhibits a decrease in the 
number of convicts, as compared with the 
previous year, of 55 at Auburn, and 71 at Sing 
Sing. “The physician of the prison reports,” 
writes the Albany Correspondent of the Cou- 
rier, “ that, from a careful investigation of con- 
victs under a long term of imprisonment, he 
has been irresistibiy led to the conclusion, that 
Jive years is the longest term which a convict 
can pass in retirement and be restored to the 
world with ‘a sound mind in a sound body. 
The mind, like the body, in the absence of 
proper exercise, loses its tone and strength. 
Convicts despair of “seeing out” a long sen- 
tence.’ 

“ He thinks that after long terms it would 
be more merciful to retain them for life 
than to return them to the world, incapable of 
self-control. The cutler shop sent most to 
the hospital, the tailor shop least. 

“ 227 of the prisoners confess their guilt ; 
225 deny it; 356 think they have been benefit- 
ed by the imprisonment, Among the ‘ occu- 
pations’ of those sentenced to Auburn, I find 
16 sportsmen, 10 speculators—1 in 3 are un- 
able to read; 1 in 2 left or were deprived 
a home before they were sixteen years of age.” 

—— A State Historical Society has been 
organized at Madison, Wisconsin, and Gov. 
Dewey chosen President. 



















age oer es _ 


—— A practical comment on the much| “have passed laws, and regularly encacod ; 
abused habit of naming new towns, mountains, | this acacia, by alles 8 yearly _ : 
and other localities after the fashionable poli-| ation to meet its expenses. - 
ticians of the day, is seen in a newspaper} —— “A deal of flummery,” says the >; 
statement before us that the Legislature of| bune, “is goin- the round of ‘the Papers 
Missouri have passed an act to change the} about a son of Louis XVL., away among the 
name of Van Buren county to Cass. One of| Indians in the northwest. Within the jas 
the leading articles in the catechism for Ame- | thirty years some dozen such sons of that mo. 
ricans should be a chapter devoted to the true| narch have made their appearance. Ono jg 
principles of naming rivers, towns, &c. We} now living at Paris under the title of Baron 
see, too, that in Oregon there is a President’s} Richmond. Every one of these claimants hia; 
range of mountains, in full series, which is to | had first-rate proofs of his authenticity.” 
supersede the designations of the free traders.} —— Mr. R. Cavett, the publisher, of 
Besides, there is another President’s range in| whose services to the creditors and family anj 
New Hampshire. reputation of Sir Walter Scott we have an xe. 
—— Ata gathering of a German Musical | count in type for our next, died in Edinburgh 
Society lately in Philadelphia, Schiller’s}on Jan. 20th. He is everywhere honorably 
Founding of the Bell was represented in a} spoken of by the English press. : 
species of play. “A small furnace,” says the The new International Postage Law 
Correspondent of the Herald, “ was erected at | is considered in one of the London journals in 
the end of the saloon, and all the various| connexion with the Copyright Question. |; 
stages of casting the bell were gone through | is alleged that republications of English copy. 
with, ending in the bell being hoisted upon a| right works may pass into the country in the 
framework. ‘The bell-founders were dressed | cheap American newspapers. A New York 
in character, and performed their parts as if| correspondent notices the fact, in the case o/ 
they had dabbled in the art before.” Dickens’s last Christmas story, and sounds the 
Mr. Cartin (about returning to Ame-| further alarming fact (?) of “ Macaulay's His. 
rica), in a recent lecture at Manchester, | tory of England announced in two weeks’ pub. 
stated, according to the Examiner of that city, | lications of a newspaper, at a cost cf thre 
that “the ‘diggins,’ as they were commonly | pence.” We have not as yet seen this repub- 
called, lay west of the Rocky Mountains; but | lication. 
he strongly held an opinion, which he had| —— Dr. Bowrne has left England, on his 
| formed from close observation of the ground, | journey to China, where he has been appointed 
that on the other side of the chain gold also| her Majesty’s Consul. 
lay; and that in a very few months such} —— Sim Davip Brewster has been 
would be found to be the fact. The effect of| appoin-ed corresponding member of the 
this discovery, he thought, would be to injure | French Institute, to fill the vacancy occasioned 
the countries in close proximity to the gold | by the death of the celebrated chemist, Berze- 
districts, inasmuch as a spirit of mad specula- | Jius, 
tion would be thus engendered; but he thought} —— Watrer Savace Lanpor calls atten. 
that this country especially would be benefit-| tion, ina letter to the Examiner, to the neglect 
ed. He spoke in terms of praise of the con-| of Southey’s family by the government. The 
duct of the United States government in| offer once made to Southey, of a seat in Par. 
,allowing adventurers from all nations of the | jiament, and a Baronetage, he compares to the 
earth to occupy and dig in the gold district, | appointment of Burs to an excisemanship. 
only stipulating that 4 per cent. should be paid | “Js there no Chancellor, no Bishop,” he ass, 
to the revenue of the state. Mr. Catlin’s lec- | “ willing to confer on his only son a small lir- 
‘ture was illustrated in that able manner|ing? Apparently, there is none. Of his lite. 
| which has characterized all his exhibitions; | rary merits (the elder Southey’s) I will speak 
and we were sorry to see so small an attend-| boldly. No poet of the present day has writ- 
ance, a circumstance which could not but be | ten so much good poetry, intermingled with » 
| depressing to Mr. Catlin himself’ We are | little bad; no prose writer, except Cobbett and 
not aware of Mr. Catlin’s authority for the “4 | Sydney Smith, has written such pure Eng: 
per cent.” statement. lish.” 
A letter from Maria Epcewortn,| —— Shakspeare, it appears from the Vien 
now in her 83d year, appears in the Albany| na correspondence of the London Morning 
| Argus, written to a gentleman in this coun-| Chronicle, if driven from England, maintains 
try. Itisdated Edgeworthstown, Jan. 21 of the | his power on the stage in that cap'tal. “At 
present year, and is a cheerful exhibition of | the Hof Burg or Hof National Theatre (nev 
the good sense admired by two generations of | style), Shakspeare invariably draws a {ul 
readers, in her writings. She alludes to Ri-| house. ‘Gods and groundlings’ alike do hone 
cardo’s statement to her of the evils of the| to his immortal works. ‘Lear,’ ‘Hamlet,’ and 
potatoe as the general article of national sub-|* Macbeth’ are each cast in a style that would 
sistence, from its defects in storability and its| do credit to the haunts of Kean and Kemble. 
low standard, there being nothing cheaper to | * Kate and Petruchio,’ ‘ Benedick and Beatrice, 
fall back —, should the crop fail. A luxu-| the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ have al! hads 
rious standard of living is thus a national | :.earing within the last three weeks. Falsiaf 
advantage. If a day laborer insists on cham- | is an especial favorite, though, it must be cot 
pagne in the United States, it is evident that, | fessed, rather un-English. I saw him— ii, 
in times of scarcity or commercial depression, | phlegmatic German; the audience, howeve’, 
he can fall through several stages of expendi-| were delighted, and roars of laughter accot- 
ture before he gets to starvation. These de- led Me bnaty yoteeat Ya the of ; 
grees measure the power of resistance to evils same actor (La Roche) is perfection 
and the prosperity of the country. Miss} Shylock.” 
Edgeworth inquires in her letter oy me —— The Right Hon. Sm H. L. Butws, 
“the consequences of the discovery of the new | K. C. B., has been appointed British Minister 














of | California gold veins.” in the United States, to succeed Sir R. Pack 

—— M. Vattemare is busy with the Penn-|enham. Sir Henry Bulwer is an elder re 

sylvania slature, pushing his system of| ther of the novelist, author of * The Monarchy 

Internati ye “ Twenty-one of our | of the Middle Classes,” and well known {roa 
says the Phila. North American, \ his recent diplomacy in Spain. 








States,” 

















THE LAND WHICH NO MORTAL MAY KNOW. 
earth has many a beautiful spot, 
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their quota of amusement to the diversions of 
the season, and in the person of Lady B—— pro- 
mise to afford rare sport to the lovers of fun and 
mischief. The suit which this lady, contrary to 
the advice of her friends, has just instituted 
against one of the first jewellers in Paris, will 
furnish matter for gossip and scandal for some 
time tocome. This lady, who had long passed 
the heyday of youth, by a wise philosophy had 


There the erystalline stream, bursting forth from the | not suffered her heart to reckon its age by the 
throne, 


Flows on, and for ever will flow ; 
Its waves, as they roll, are with melody rife, 
And its waters ure sparkling with beauty and life, 
In the land which no mortal can know. 


there on its margin, with leaves ever green, 
Ant nn its froits healing sickness or woe, 
The fair Tree of Life in its glory and pride, 
Is fed by that deep, inexhaustible tide 

Of the land which no mortal can know. 


too, are the lost! whom we lov‘d on this earth, 
With whose mem'ries our bosoms yet glow; 
Their relics we guve to ihe place of the dead, 
But their glorified spirits us have fled 
‘To the land which no mortal can know. 


There the pale orb of night, and the fountain of day, 
No beauty nor — bestow : 

But the presence of Him, the unchanging [ am! 

And the holy, the pure, the timm culate Lamb! 
Light the land which no mortal can know. 


Oh! who but must pine in this dark vale of tears, 
From its clouds and its shadows to go 7 
To walk in the light of the glory above, 
And to -hare in the peace and the joy and the love 
Of that land which no mortal can know. 





UNPUBLISHED SONNET. 
BY BARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
Wants I survey the long and deep and wide 


parish register, but gave it with all the bloom 
and freshness which a pretty considerable batter- 
ing of the world had left, to a young Russian 
nobleman, a certain Baron , whom, with 
desperate resolve, she had followed all over Eu- 
rope and had at last caught in Paris. After 
much parleying and persuasion the young man, 
being pressed for a gaming debt, at last consented 
towed. ‘The bride, to be sure, was no longer 
blooming, but then she was generous and 
wealthy, she had horses and carriages, and 
family plate and their diamonds—oh, such dia- 
monds! there were none finer in all Russia; but 
why on earth should she persist in wearin 

such old-fashioned clumsy English-set things | 
The bride of Baron must appear in the 
newest fashion. The diamonds must be re-set 
by the first jeweller in Paris, and the Baron him- 
self undertook to superintend the work. The 
jewels were forthwith consigned to the Baron, 
and presently Lady —— might be seen daily 
leaning on his arm and walking up the Rue de la 
Paix to watch the prozress of the setting. One 
fine day, however, the baron disappeared, and 
every inquiry proving vain, it soon became 
evident that the faithless Celadon had left Paris 
Of course, ‘* milédi’s” first thought was con- 
cerning her diamonds, and she hastened to the 








nse of Time—the Past with things that were jeweller’s, who bade her be of good cheer, for 


Throng’d in dark multitude—the Future bare 

As the void sky when nota star beside 

The thin pale moon is seen—the Race that died 

While yet the families of earth were rare, 

And human kind had but a little share 

Of the world’s heritage, before me glide 

All dim and silent. Now, with sterner mien, 

Heroic Shadows, names renown’d in song, 

Rush by. And, deck’d with garlands ever green, 

In light and musie sweep the Bards along, 

And many a fair, and many a well-known face, 

All in the Future dive and blend with empty space, 
-- Examiner, Jan. 27. 


the baron would not have thought it worth 
his while to encumber himself with the worth- 
less paste concerning which her ladyship had 
betrayed such anxiety. The rage and mortifica- 
tion of her ladyship knew no bounds at the insult 
thrown upon her brilliants; but the accusation 
was, alas ! too true ; the parure set by L——, the 
jeweller, at so much cust, was composed of 
paste and imitation stones. Lady now 
accuses the jeweller of the substitutiun, and has 
begun the attack before the tribunals. The 
jeweller defends himself by declaring that the 
articles are the same as _ those delivered into his 
hands by the baron. The dilemma is a difficult 
one ; but the jeweller is a man of irreproachable 





Tue Sea Serpent a Reartry.—It seems| character, while the baron has disappeared: 
to us that the witnesses called on behalf of the | therefore the verdict isalready given against the 


sea serpent afford the very best evidence that 
could be wished, The majority of our professors 
and curators would not know a whale froma 
porpoise, a porpoise from a shark, a shark from 
an ichthyosaurus, if they beheld these creatures 
in their native element; it is when beasts are 
stuffed with straw, or reduced to skeletons, or 
when fragments of their bones are placed under 


the compound microscope, that the knowledge of 


them among these savans begins and ends; but 
the mariner, the whaler, the harpooner, the por- 
— hunter, the practical fisherman,—these 

now the creatures of the deep from each other, 


and can pronounce with wonderful exactitude if 


they see but the smallest portion above the 
water; they are the men whose sight is sharp- 
ened by use, whose book is nature, whose know- 
ledge is practical, and whose evidence on such a 
subject is far better than any other. The men 


“ who go down to the sea in ships” are they of 


whom we must inquire its wonders. They, 
indeed, may see a schull of porpoises following 
each other, head to tail; they may watch their 
gambols, and haply single out a big one for 
a trial of the harpoon or the rifle; but no 
seaman wonld mistake them for anything else: 
the sight is a& familiar to him as a string of 
lawyers to a dweller in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
has certainly no greater similarity to a 
serpent. — IV and Foreign Quarterly 

Review. 
Tue Enouisu Lapy anp HER Jewris.—The 
as usual, have not failed to contribute 


lady.— Paris Correspondent of the Atlas. 
THE SNOW. 


~. Ax old man slowly said, 
Where's the snow 
That fell the year that’s fled 4 
Where’s the snow ! 
As fruitless was the tusk, of many a joy that’s past, 
the snow. 


The hope of airy birth, 
Like the snow, 
Ts stained on reaching earth, 
Like the snow ; 
While ’t is sparkling in the ray, ’tis melting fast away 
Like the snow. 


Cold, deceitful thing, is the snow, 

Though it comes on dove like wing, 
F..lien snow, 

'T is but rain, disguised, appears, 

And our hopes are frozen tears, 
Like the snow. 





Publishers’ Circular. 


te" We notice that a Western Literary Paper has 
lately reprinted this portion of “ The Literary World” re- 
gularly, and (inadvertently) without credit. As this jour- 
nal relies for support upon the Literary interest, the ad- 
vantage to us of credit, on such occasions, is obvious, and 
by none, we are confident, will be more cheerfully ren- 
dered than by the journal in question. Our Literary 
Tatelligence is prepared with care, from a great variety of 
sources, and frequently from peculiar and original means 
of information. While on this su! ject we invite the at- 





tention of the Trade to the advantage (in connexion with 
their advertisements) of forwarding to us early announce- 
ments of their forthcoming publications, for this depart- 
ment of our paper. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Among the new London announcements are : 
by Loxeman & Co., “Essays on Ecclesiastical 
Biography, and on other subjects ; taken from arti- 
cles which have appeared in the Edinburgh Re- 
view.” Revised and corrected by the author, the 
Rt. Hon. Sir James Stephen, K.C.B. 2 vols. 
8vo. “« A Critical History of the Language and 
Literature of Ancient Greece ” by William Mure, 
M. P., of Caldwell. “The Life and Corres- 
pondence of the late Robert Southey,” edited by 
his Son, the Rey. Cuthbert Charles Southey, M.A. 
——* Loyola and Jesuitism,” by Isaac Taylor. 
“ Miscellaneous Writings of Pascal.’ translated 
from the French of M. Fougére by G. Pearce, Esq. 
“ Southey’s Common Place Book” consisting 
of Choice Passages, Analytical Readings, Critical 
Analyses, Special Collections, and Original Memo- 
randa, Literary and Miscellaneous. 

By Bentiey, “ Memoirs of Prince Rupert and 
the Cavaliers,” including their Correspondence, 
now first published from the original MSS. by 
Eliot Warburton, Esq., author of the Crescent and 
the Cross. 3 vols. “The Correspondence of 
Schiller and Korner,” comprising sketches and 
anecdotes of Goethe, the Schlegels, Wieland, &c., 
from the German, with biographical sketches and 
notes, by Leonard Simpson, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
—— The Pillars of Hercules, Travels in Spain 
and Morocco,” by David Urquhart, M. P. 8vo. 
“The Western World, or Travels in the United 
States in 1846-7, exhibiting that Country in its 
latest developments, Social, Moral, and Political,” 
by Alex. Mackay, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

By Mvrkay, “ Life,” by George Borrow, Esq., 
author of the Bible in Spain, &c. 3 vols, post 
8vo.—* Hand-Book of London: past and pre- 
sent,” by Peter Cunningham, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
“A Tour in Sutherland.” With Extracts from 
the Field Books of a Sportsman and Naturalist, by 
Charles St. John, Esq. 2 vols, 8v7o.——* A His- 
tory of Pottery and Porcelain ; with an account of 
the manufacture in various countries from the 
earliest period,” by Joseph Marryatt, copiously 
illustrated with colored specimens and 120 wood- 
cuts. 1 vol. 8vo.—* Visit to Monasteries in the 
Levant,” by the Hon. Robert Curzon, jun., with 
numerous illustrations. Post 8vo. “ The Tra- 
vellers Hand-Book of Science, a Manual of Scien- 
tific Inquiry, prepared for the use of Travellers; 
Astronomy, by G. B. Airy ; Magnetism, Lt. Col. 
Sabine ; Hydrography, Capt. Beechey, R.N.; 
Tides, Dr. Whewell ; Geography, W. J. Hamilton, 
Esq. ; Geology, C. Darwin, Esq.; Earthquakes, 
R. Mallet, Esq. ; Mineralogy, Sir H. T. De la 
Beche ; Meteorology, Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bt. ; 
Atmospheric Waves, W. R. Birt, Esq. ; Zoology, 
Sir R. Owen; Botany, Sir W. Hooker; Ethno- 
logy, Dr. Prichard ; Statistics, G. R. Porter, Esq. ; 
Medicine and Medical Statistics, Sir W. Bur- 
nett ;” Edited by Sir John Herschel. Post 8vo. 
(Murray).——*“ Letters from Sierra Leone, by an 
English lady to friends at home,” Edited by the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. 8vo.——‘ Adventures in the 
Lybian Desert during a journey to the Oases of 
Siwah,” by Bayle St. John, Esq. 8vo. 

By Conzury, “ Pepys’s Diary and Correepond- 
ence,” 5th and last volume.-——By Cuarman & 
Haut, “ A Book for a Corner, or selections in 
prose and verse, from authors the best suited to 
that mode of enjoyment, with comments on each 
and a general introduction,” by Leigh Hunt, with 
80 wood engravings, 2 vols, 8vo.—*« Highlands 
and Islands of the Adriatic, including Croatia and 
the Southern Provinces of Austria,” by A. A. 
Paton, Esq.——* My Uncle the Curate,” by the 
author of the Bachelor of the Albany. 

By J. W. Parner, “A View of the Art of 
Colonization with present reference to the British 
Empire,” by Edward Gibbon Wakefield. 
































“The History of England, from the Conquest to 
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the Accession of the House of Plantagenet,” by 


as well as maps of the Dead Sea, the Jordan, 


Sir F. Palgrave. 2 vols. 8vo.—* Sacred Latin | &c. &c 


Poetry, chiefly lyrical,” with notes, &c., by R. C. 
Trench.——“ jy acm of Summer Time in the 
Country,” by R. A. Wilmott——A 2d vol. of 
“ Parish Sermons,” by Julius Charles Hare. —— 
Guericke’s “ Hand-Bvok of Christian Archeology,” 
translated by Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, M. A.—— 
“Julian the Apostate,” an Historical picture by 
Neander of Berlin, translated by G. V. Cox. 
Cuaruies Knicnt has commenced a new 
serial publication, ‘* The National Library of 
Select Literature,” of which the first part is 
** Studies of Shakspeare ” from his own pen. 
Miss Martineau is engaged in writing the 
continuation of the Pictorial History of England. 
“Sir Francis Drake, his Voyage, 1595: by 
Thos. Maynarde ; together with the Spanish 
account of Drake’s attack on Puerto Rico, edited 


from the original MSS. by W. D. Cooley,” is | has 


now ready for the subscribers to the HAKLUYT 
Sociery. 

Boun has issued in the style of the folio 
Hogarth “ Gillray’s Caricatures,” printed from 
the original plates—nearly six hundred in num- 
be 


r. 

The new volume of Bohn’s Antiquarian 
Library is “‘ Roger of Wendover’s Flowers of 
History, formerly ascribed to Mathew Paris”— 
translated by Dr. Giles. 

Bocve announces ‘* Four Months among the 
Gold Finders of Alta California,” by J. Tyrwhitt 
Brooks, M. D. 

The Worth British Review for February has 
articles on the French Sucialists, Chaucer, Bap- 
tist Noel, Macaulay’s History, &c. 

BLacKkwoop has issued, uniform with Burton’s 
Life, ** Letters from Eminent Persons addressed 
to David Hume” 8vo. 

A new edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress is, 
we understand, in preparation by a London 
Publisher, which will surpass all former editions 
in elegance. ‘The cuts, designed by Harvey, are 
said to equal those of Lockhart’s Spanish Bal- 
lads. 

A friend in London informs us that a complete 
collection of the works of George Cruikshank, 
inlaid in six fulio volumes, was offered to Prince 
Albert for £75 and declined. We hope it will 
find its way to the Print Room of the British 
Museum, to become, like their author’s fame, 
the cherished property of his countrymen. 

Dewitt & Davenrort will publish immediately 
a sequel to “ Old Hicks the Guide,” by Mr. Web- 
ber, entitled “ Gold Mines of the Gila.” Asa 
practical commentary on the authenticity of his 
book, Mr. Webber proposes himself an expedition 
to the scene of his wonderful narrative. He enters 
at once upon the organization of a party. 

They will also issue very early the second and 
concluding pirt of the American novel “ Money- 
penny.” ‘ 

Govutp, Kenpati, & Lincotn, Boston, have in 
press a new work by E. L. Magoon, entitled 
« Republican Christianity,” also ‘‘ Sacred Rhetoric ; 
or the Composition and Delivery of Sermons,” by 
Professor H. J. Ripley of the Newton Theological 
Institution. 

Our readers will be pleased to learn that 
Lieutenant Lynch is preparing an authentic nar- 
rative of his interesting Exploring Expedition 
to the Dead Sea, the River Jordan, &c. &c. 
It is now passing through the Press of Lea & 
Buiancuarp, Philadelphia, and will shortly appear 
in a handsome octavo volume, with numerous illus- 
trations. 

rhis work will present much attraction to all 
who feel an interest in Biblical History, and the 
places connected with the leading events chronicled 
in the Scriptures. Interspersed with the personal 
narrative of a dangerous and difficult journey, will 
be found a more exact and particular account than 
has hitherto existed, of many of the most interest- 
ing spots in the Holy Land. There will also be 
numerous beautiful illustrations, from drawings 
taken at the time, of all places worthy of attention 
from natural beauty or historical recollections, and 
sketches of the various tribes encountered, as 





Among the novelties in preparation for the 
Spring trade is a new prose work, by Professor 
Longfellow, entitled “ Kavanagh, a Tale;” 
which Messrs. Ticknor & Co. have in press. 
We understand the scene is laid in New Eng- 
land, and in our own times. It will be published 
on the lst of May.— Boston Transcript. . 

New Yor« Historicat Recorps.—Our Legis- 
lature have at last been aroused to the importance 
ef the preservation of the valuable documents 
which, after so much labor and expense, were col- 
lected by Mr. Bropuzap. These records of the 
past are now in manuscript ; and few, except some 
zealous devotees to the cause of history, can read 
them all. 

The Secretary of State, who with enlightened 
judgment appreciates the worth of the collection, 


and the House of Assembly, comprehending the 
true service due to the people, by the preservation 
of the memorials of the valor and industry and en- 
terprise of the men of the early days—the times 
when freedom was first walking with uncertain 
steps in the New World, has seconded the sug- 
gestion of the Secretary, and with a promptitude 
that is creditable to them, adopted a resolution for 
the printing. 

The Legislature will, probably, by bill or resolu- 
tion, allow Professor Emmons to make an abridg- 
ment of the volumes on agriculture, which have 
formed his contributions of the Geological Survey. 
I frequently hear it said that some day, more or 
less in the future, the State will direct another 
edition of the Natural History to be published. I 
think this will never be, and that those who have 
been so fortunate as to secure the past volumes for 
the one dollar per volume, which is all the gene- 
rous Commonwealth asks of the fortunate, and 
the right to the remaining volumes, at the same 
rate, will never have their editio princeps inter- 
fered with—as the State cannot afford to republish 
at anything like this price. I speak with know- 
ledge when I say that the folding and stitching of 
the volumes costs more than the one dollar, which 
is the government price. The edition now pub- 
lished will increase in value, from its comparative 
variety. The plates or type is all broken up, and 
there are not “a few more left of the same sort.” 
—Albany Correspondence of the Courier. 

An elegant silver Pitcher was presented, on 
the adjournment of the Antique and Life Schools 
of the National Academy of Design, to J. F, 
Prod’homme, Esq , Curator of the Institution, 
by the Students, male and female, through 
Edwin White, S. R. Gifford, Edward H. May, 
and T. Addison Richards, their committee. 
LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 

STATES FROM FEB. 17 TO MARCH 3. 

A L.) Twelve Lec tive Em 
ogy, aslivered before nop By meg Basten, 
Dec. and Jan. 1848-9. Phonographic Report. 8vo. pp. 
104 (Dewitt & nt ay 

Bourne (J ) Cetechism on Steam Engine. 18mo. pp. 
22 (D. Appleton & Co. 

Buchanan (J. D.D.) Comfort in Affliction, 18mo. pp. 254 
(R. Carter & Brus.) 

Cuiverwell (R. J.) How to be Happy. an Admonitory Es- 
say on Regimen, Expediency, Mental Goverument. 
8vo pp. 94 (J. 8. Redfield.) 

Dod’s (Rev. J. B.) Lectures on the Philosophy of Mesme- 
rism. 12mo. pp. 82 (Fowlers & Wells.) 

Essays upon Art. The Old Masters and Modern Artists. 
iGo. pp. 49 (G. P. Putoam, 

Laneton Parsonage, a ‘Tale, 3, edited by Rev. W. 
Sewell. 12mo, abe (D. Appleton & Co.) 

of Con Cregan, the Irish Gil Blas, 


Lover (8 ) Confess 
Part i. 8vo, pp. 24 (Carey & Hart. 
Palmer (Rev, W) Letters to N. W D.D., on the 


Errors of Romanism, 2d ed. 12mo. pp. 222 (Jos. Robin- 
son, Balt 


Co.) 
Rice (N. L. D.D.) Phrenology Examined, and shown to be 
inconsistent with the principles of Physi 
and Moral Sciences, and the Doctrines | 
Examination of 


recommended the printing of these volumes ; | 352, 





[March 3, 


Shaw (T. B.) Outlines of Literature. 
ra tone Bench Pa nee 
tus. ’ ‘ 

TAs New Perior Lote oti 18mo. aio 

tter Writer. 1 
een PP. 144 (George y. 
Valen (Dr. W.) A of e Lene Humor. 19 


weiss (Dr 3) Feed Bose of MYT ay 


Buffalo.) 
Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association of Cincin. 
nati, 14th Annual Report. 8vo. pp. 16. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND, FROM sn. 
13 ro Jan. 29, 1849. 


accompany Wild's Map of Gold Regions. pp 32, is; 
Guide to the Gold Regions. 18mo. pp. 36, 6d.; Mason's 


8vo. pp. cl. 7s. 6d.; Duodecimo, or the Scribbler's 
Progress. 8vo. pp 330, cl. 10s, 6d.; Gosse (P. H )—Pupu- 
lar British Ornithology. &q. pe. 320, cl. 7s. col. 10s. 6d ; 
Humboldt (A. V.)—Cosmos. 2v. 120. pp. 828, 7s.; Hunt 
(L.)—A Book for a Corner. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 480, cl. 12s. ; 
Iauncelot Widge. A Novel by C. Hooton. 3 vols. 8vo, 
pp. 930; Lytton (Sir E. B.)\—Kiog Arthur. Parts 2 and 3. 
8vo. pp. 188, 244, 108. ; Merryweather (F. 8.'—Bibliomania 
in the Middle Ages. &q_ pp. 222, cl. 58.; Mord»unt Hail. 
A Novel, by the author of Emilia Wyndham. 3 vols. post 
8vo. 912, bds. 3is. 61; Noel (B. W )—Christiin's 
Faith, Hope, and Joy: 12 Sermons, 18mo. pp. 178, c!. 1s. 
6d. ; Peregrine Scramble. By Capt. Sir H. V. Hunstey. 2 
vols. 8vo. pp, 700, bds. 2is.; Raphael. By A. de Lamar 
tine. 8vo. 308. cl. Gs. 6d.: Reade (J. E.)—Revelstions 
of Life, and other Poems. 12mo, 198. cl. 5s. ; Russell 
(H.)—Treatise on Powers and ties of an Arbitrator, 
8vo0. pp. 1008, bds. 265.; Ryffel A aye ene Cubes 
100in box with pamphiet. Pp. 24. 25s. ; s by C. H. 
Davis, Bp. of Exeter, H. Melville, J. J. Robinson, G. Smith, 
F. French. Spring Flowers, and Summer Blossoms for 
the Young and Good. 1I2mo. pp. 114, 2s. 6d. ; Walbraa 
(C. J.)—Dictionary of Shakspeare Quotations. 12mo. pp. 
218, cl. 4x. 6d.; Notes of Cases in Eccles. and Mar. 
Courts. Vol. 6. Pt. 14, 2s. 6d. 
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CARY LONG—ARCHITECT, Iate of Baltimore, 
e has established himself for the practice of his Pro- 
fession in New York, No. 61 Wall! street. 

Professional matters intrusted to his care will be 
promptly attended to. 

Designs for Public Buildings, Private Residences, Stores, 
Villas, Cot and Ornxmental Buildings of every kind, 
Sepulchral Monuments, Interior Decorations, and Furni- 
ture, in correct styles of the Art, and embracing the latest 
improvements of arrangement and constraction, prep»red 
for transinission by mail, with working detailed Drawings, 
Specifications, and explicit directions the execution of 
the work where the advantages of a persnaal superiniend- 
ence papeane to be had, 


ART MANUFACTURES 


OF 


‘“PFELIX SUMMERLY.’’ 





which ‘ie attention of the public is ly invited. 
ome pee 
tory ne Arts 

wer 497 Broadway, Art-Unsion Building. 





ITTELL'S LIVING AGE, No. 251—124 cents. Con- 

tents :—1. The French Benedictines, Edinburgh Re 
view. 2 Muarguret Smith's Diary, Civmnotepe and Travel: 
ler. 3. The Seif-Seer—Chap 1., IL, II, "s Mage 
zine. 4. Rabies and Hydrephobia, Boston Daily Adver 
tiser. 5. The“ French Neutrals” and Anthony Benezt 
National Era. 6. Lamartine, National Era. 7. Ausira § 


. | Resurrections, London Times. 8. Indelibility of Holy 
Orders, 


Edinb Review. 9. mn ee Immigration, 


Judge Alabama. 10, Batile of Buent 
Vista, Generals Wool and Taylor, American 
11. Emerson, ‘ost, New York Tribune, /i/ustrated. 
With Short Articles, 


Published weekl at ola aeiar by 
ares ‘i 
m3 tf 2 E. LITTELL. & CO,, Bostos. 
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The Best Work on China. 





In 2 volumes, post 8vo. tastefully half bound, with gilt tops, $3. The Third Edition. 


HE MIDDLE KINGDOM! 


A SURVEY OF THE 


GEOGRAPHY, 
GOVERNMENT, 
EDUCATION, 
SOCIAL LIFE, 
ARTS 


CHINESE EMPIRE AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


new and very sccurate Map or THE Empire, and numerous Illustrations 
wins Geared in the finest Style on Wood, by J. W. Orr. 


BY S. WELLS WILLIAMS. 


« Mr. Williams, in two portly octa vos whose interest flags not to the end, has achieved 
for the domestic manners, and religious and political characteristics of the Chinese, 
what Mr. Lane so successfully accomplished some years ago for the corresponding fea- 
tures of the modern Egyptians.’ —Westmirster Rev. 

“ We do not think that the man is living who is better qualified than Mr. Williams 
to make a book on China, and he has produced a work which will be of standard au- 
thority as reference.” —NV. Y. Observer. . 

“Dealing with facts rather than with speculations, and abounding in incident and 
anecdote, it conveys a definite, life-like impression to the reader's mind, enlarging his 
knowledge, and by its inner spirit, quickening his benevolence and his moral feeiings 
for a people possessing so many elements of interest."—NV. Y. Evangelist. 

“The sources of almost every part of the work are personal observations and study of 
native authorities.” 

“The work is got up with great taste and elegance, and smacks of Chinese even to 


olor of its binding.” 
Published and for sale by JOHN WILEY, 


Importer, Publisher, and Bookseller, 161 Broadway, New York. 


PLLI{LP{PI{00EDQPE  LIYIwwrmroww/" 


John Wiley’s List of New Books, per “ Europa.” 


The Year Book of Facts, in Science and Art; exhibit- 


ing the most important discoveries and improvements during the year 1848, (The 
Twenty Second Post $1 50. 


Chalmers’s Posthumous Works. Vol. VI. Being a new 
volume of Sermons. 8vo. cloth, $3. 


The Ship. By Steinitz. 4to. cloth, $11. 

Papers of the Royal Engineers. Vol. 1(, 4to. cloth, $8. 

Ansted’s Gold Seeker’s Manual. $1 12. 

Burgoyne on Blasting and Quarrying of Stone. (Weale), 
25 cents. 


Memoirs of the Life of Lord Nelson. From his Private 


Correspondence hitherto unpublished. By T. J. Pettigrew, Esq. 4 Portraits, Fac- 
Simile Autograph, &c. 2 vols, 8vo., $10. 


The Castlereagh Correspondence. Vols. 3 and 4, com- 
pleting the Irish Rebellion and Union. 8vo. cloth, $3. 


Student’s Guide to the Locomotive Engine. $6. 
Memoir of Rev. J. Pratt, B.D. 8vo. $3. 
Gibson’s Filial Duties. $2. 


Roger of Wendover’s Chronicles.—Flowers of History. 
Vol (Bohn), $1 37. 

Miller’s Philosophy of History. Vol. 3 (Bohn), $1. 

Humboldt’s Cosmos. Translated by Otté. A cheap edit. 
2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $2. 

Kelly’s History of the Revolutions of 1848. Fcp. 8vo. 
$1 63 : 


Rev. Baptist Noel’s Christian Faith, Hope, and Joy. 


18mo. 50 cents. 


Leigh Hunt’s Book for a Corner ; or, Selections in Prose 
and Verse from authors the best suited to that Mode of Enjoyment. 2 vols. 12mo. $3 25. 


Vaughan’s Essays. 2 vols. $2 50. 

Jussieu’s Elements of Botany. 12mo. cloth, $3 75. 

Merry weather's Bibliomania inthe Middle Ages. Square, 
1 50. 


Christ Receiving Sinners. 
Fep. 8vo. 75 cts. 

Thoughts of a Statesman. $1. 

Sir F. Head’s Stokers and Pokers; or, the Northwestern 
Railway. By the Author «f “ Bubbles.” Post 8vo. 75 cts. 

Chateaubriand’s Memoirs. Part 3. 12mo. swd. 75 cts. 

The Toothache: Imagined by Horace Mayhew, and Re- 
alized by George Cruikshank. 43 etchings, 50 cts. 

Tredgold on the Steam Engine. Part 6, 75 cts. 


Richardson’s Study of Designs. Numerous col'd plates, 
elephant folio, $18 50. 


arpentry and Joinery, Practical, with 116 Engravings. 
uarterly Journal of Geological Society, for February. 
Rau Polkswirthschaftslehre. $325. Pol. Oekonomie. 1. 


Imported and for sale by JOHN WILEY, 161 Broadway 
and 18 Paternoster Row, London. 


By Rev. John Cumming. 








A NEW TEXT 300K FOR COLLEGES. 
D. APPLETON & CO. Publish this week 


THE HISTORIES 
CAIUS CORNELIUS TACITUS. 


WITH NOTES FOR COLLEGES. 
By W. S. TYLER. 
Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Amherst College. 
One vol. 12mo. Price $1 23. 

The text of this edition follows, for the most part. Orelli’s, Zurich, 1848, which. being 
based on a new and most faithfal recension of the Medicean MS.. by his friend Buiter, 
may justly be considered as markinga new era in the history of the text of Tacitns. 

9 * It is hoped. that the notes will be found to contain not only the 
grammatical, but likewise al! the geographica}, archeological. and historical illustrations, 
that are necessary torender the author intelligible. The editor has at least endeavored 
to avoid the fault, which Lord Bacon says “ is over usual in annotations and commen- 
tarles, viz. to blench the obscure places, and discourse upon the plain” But it bas been 
his constant, not to say his chief aim, to carry students beyond the dry details of gram- 
mar and lexicography, and introduce them into a familiar acquaintance and lively sym- 
pathy with the author «nd bis times, and with that great empire. of whose degeneracy 
and decline in its beginnings he has bequeathed to us s0 profound and instructive a 
history. The Indexes have been prepared with much labor and care, and, it is believed, 
will add materially to the value of the work.—Eztract from the Preface. 





LATELY PUBLISHED, A NEW EDITION OF 
THE GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA 


CAIUS CORNELIUS TACITUS. 


WITH NOTES TOR COLLEGES. 
By W. S. TYLER. 
Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Amherst College. 
One very neat volume, 12mo. 62} cts. 

Among the numerous Classical Professors who have highly commended and intro- 
duced this volume, are Feyron of Howard, Lrxcoun of Brown University, Crossy of 
Dartmouth, Coteman of Princeton. Nort of Hamilton, Packarp of Bowdvin, Owen of 
New York, Cuamptin of Waterville, &c., &c. 


Il. 
CONCLUSION OF LANETON PARSONAGE. 


LANETON PARSONAGE. 


PART THIRD. By the author of “ Amy Herbert,” “ Gertrude,” &c. Edited by Rev. 
W.SEWELL. Price, paper covers, 59 cts.; cloth, 75 ets. 

“ Highly as we valine both ‘Gertrude’ and * Amy Herbert,’ we prefer the present 
work to either of them. It professes to be a child’s tale, and it isa tale of children; but 
it is also a tale of and for parents, few of whom might not improve on their fitness for 
relation by studying it diligently.” 

By the same Author—uniform 

AMY HERBERT, a Tale. 12mo. paper, 50 cts ; cloth, 75 cts. 
GERTRUDE, a Tale. 12mo. paper, cts. ; cloth, 75 cts. 

MARGARET .PERCIVAL, a Tale. 2 vols. 12mo. $1; cloth, $1 50. 
LANETON PARSONAGE. Vols. land2. 50 cts. ; cloth, 75 cts. each. 


NEARLY READY. 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


Sr J..D. BOSELL, A. M., 
Author of “ The History of Modern Philosophy,” etc., etc. 
One neat volume, 12imo. 


THE GOLD SEEKER'S MANUAL. 


Being a Practical and Instructive Guide for all Persons Emigrating 
to the newly discovered Gold Regions of California. 


Br-DAVID T.-ANSTED. 
Professor of Geology in King’s College, London. 


One volume, 12mo. Price 25 cents. 


ON PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 


OR, AN ATTEMPT TO REDUCE THE THEORY AND PRACTICE TO THE 
COMPREHENSION OF THE OPERATOR. 
By WILLIAM PARTRIDGE. 


One volume, 12mo., paper cover. 


NEW ENGLISH BOOKS, per Europa. 

THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART, for 1849, with Ilus- 
trations. | vol., $1 50. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By J.D. Morell, A.M. 1 vol. 8vo. $3 59. 

CAMPBELL’S TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 1! vol. $1 50. 

STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, 1} vol., Illustrated with 72 
lates, $5 75. 

KELLEY'’S HISTORY OF THE YEAR 1848. $1 62. 

WEAVER’'S DESIGNS FOR SMALL COTTAGES. Oblong folio, $7 

GRAY’S SUPPLEMENT TO THE LONDON PHARMACOPCEIA. A new Edition. 
1 vol. 8vo. 36 50, 

ROSB’S QUANTITATIVE AND QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. A 
new Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 

NORMAND’'S INTRODUCTION TO DO. 1 vol. 8vo. 

CARPENTRY ; Being a Comprehensive Guide-Book for Carpenters and Joiners. [llus- 
trated with 190 Steel Plates. 2 vols. 4to. $16. 

LIBRARY OF THE FPATHERS—translated. Vols. 27 and 23. 
m3 D. APPLETON & CO., Importers, 200 Broadway. 
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155 Broadway and 142 Strand, London, 


G. P. PUTNAM, 








[March 3. 














BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER. 





New Books 


r of Wendover.—Flowers of History ; 
Comprising the History of England, from the Descent of 
the Saxons to A.D). 1235. Formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. To be completed in 2 vols. Vol. 1, f'cap 8vo. 
cloth, $1 37. 

(Bohn’s Antiquarian Library). London, 1849. 

Humboldt (A. V.)—Cosmos: Sketch of a 
Physical Description of the Universe. Translated from 


the German by E.C. Otte. 2 vols, 12mo., cloth, $2. 
(Bohn's Scientific Library). London, 1849. 


Hunt Cain) —A Book for a Corner; or, Se- 
lections in Prose and Verse from authors the best suited 
to that mode of Enjoyment, with Comments on each 
and a ra Introduction. Plates. 2 vols. 12mo., 
cloth, $3 25. London, 1849. 

Miller (G.)—History Philosophically Ilustrat- 
ed from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French 


Revolution. Vol. 3, 12mo., cloth, 88 cents (to be com- 
pleted in 4 vols.). 


(Bohn's Standard Library). London, 1849. 


Jussieu (A. De).—Elements of Botany—trans- 
lated by J. H. Wilson. 12mo. cloth, $3 75. 
London, 1849. 


Ansted (D. F.)\—The Gold Seeker’s Manual. 
12mo. cloth, $1. London, 1849. 


New F 


Jerome Paturot, illustrée gd. 8 Toile dorée, $6. 





Chateaubriand.—Mémoires d’Outre Tombe. Vols. 1 and 2, $4. 


Moigno.—Telegraphie Electrique, $3. 





per 


Burgoyne (J.) on the Blasting and Quarrying 
of Stone for Building and other purposes. Numerous 
Engravings, 12mo. 25 cents. 


(Weale’s Rudimentary Series). London, 1849. 
Chateaubriand.—Memoirs of, written by Him- 


self. Part 3, sewed, 75 cts. Vol. 1 complete. 
Lond. 1849. 


Crowe (C.)—The Night Side of Nature; or, 
Ghosts and Ghost Seers. 2d edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
cloth, $6. Lond. 1 

Castlereagh.—Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Viscount Castlereagh, d Marquis of Londonderry. 
Edited by his Brother,Charles Vane. Vols. 3 and 4, 
8vo.cloth. Completing the Lrish Rebellion and Union. 
$3. Lond. 1849. 


The Year-Book of Science and Art for 1849. 
12mo. cloth, $1 50. Lond. 1849. 
$11. 


The Ship. By Steinitz. 
Memoirs of the Life of Lord Nelson. 


his Private Correspondence. 2 vols. 8vo, $10. 
Student.—Guide to Locomotive, $6. 
Kelly.—Revolution of 1848. Fep. 8vo. $1 63 


reneh Works 











From 





Steamer Europa. 


Vaughan.—Essays. 2 vols. $2 50. 
Merryweather.—Bibliomania. Square, $1 50. 


Sir F. Head’s Stokers and Pokers; or, the 
North Western Railway. Post 8vo. 75 cts. 


The Toothache. Imagined by Mayhew, and 
Realized by Cruikshank. 43 Etchings, 50 cts. 


Richardson.—Study of Designs, $18 50. 
Carpentry and Joinery. 2 vols. $15 50. 


| Raw.—Polkas with Schaftslehre, $3 25. 


Campbell’s Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry, 
Four Months in California. 

The Great Hoggarty Diamon4. 

Morrell’s Philosophy of Religion. 

Schiller’s Correspondence. 


Macfarlan’s History of the Revolution of Italy. 
2 vols. 

The Altar. 

Chambers’s Introduction to Meteorology. 

Debrett’s Peerage for 1849. 


per Havre. 


Caussidiére.—Mémoires, 2 vols. 8vo., $3 50. 
Delassert.—Voyage dans les Oceans, illustrée gd. 8vo. Toile dorée, $6- | Bungener.—Trois Sermons sous Louis XV. 3 vols. 12mo., $2 75. 














A NEW BOOK BY 


Louis Philippe.-—Mon Journal. 2 vols. 12mo., $1 50. 
Brunet.—Evangiles Apocryphes. 


12mo. $1. 





LONGFELLOW. 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 


WILL PUBLISH ON THE FIRST OF MAY, 


KAVA 


NAGH. 


A TALE. 


By HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
Author of “HYPERION,” “EVANGELINE,” “ VOICES OF THE NIGHT,” &c. 


m3 It 


In one volume 16mo. uniform with the writer’s other works. 





MRS. PUTNAM’S RECEIPT BOOK: 
YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S ASSISTANT. 


Just 


Published. 


~~ 


Price 50 


LLL 













~ 





proved, experimentally, to be good. 


2. It contains a sufficient number of moa meet all the ordinary wants of a family. 


3. A third object kept constantly in view 
Great attention has been given to the last point. Few 
increase of expenditure, one person, by means of good 


would have hardly sufficed another for the most indifferent mea!. There are housekeepers whose table, notwithstanding great extravagance, is alwa 


been to provide receipts, which will enable one to furnish a table handsomely, 
rsons are aware what a difference the mode of cooking makes Io , 
receipts, skilfully used, and bya tastefal arrangement of the table, will make a feast out of the articles of food which 


Cents. 


tof those on whom she ought to rely, they are now 


Tuts little book is the result of twenty years’ experience, on the part of the author, in housekeeping. The receipts which it contains were, in great part, originally written dowa 
for her own convenience ; others from time to time have been added, with the hope that they might be of service to her daughters. She has been led to suppose that they might 
be made useful to others also; and for this reason, with the advice and encouragemen 
Without comparing this book with any other works of a similar character, it is thought that it proposes the three following characterist 
1. It contains no receipt which the author has not herself tried and 


pantaes. 
csi— 


at the smallest ex 
the cost of a year’s housekeeping. Without s0y 


disorderly and uninviting. 


They do not know how to make use of their materials, and they never get beyond a coarse, uninviting abundance. There are others, who, with the cheapest materials, and wit 


very limited means, through good taste, 


a work for practical use. One of the 


test conveniences to a young housekeeper. 
led, not with a selection, bat with an indiscriminate collecton of 


good judgment, and good cooking, have always a table richly and handsomely furnished. 
In this, and in other respects, the intention has been to 
excellence of whose judgment she may rely; while few things embarrass her more than one which is 


, is a Coox-Boox, on the 


receipts, good, bad, and indifferent, brought together hap-hazard, without any reference to their real value. This book has at least the negative merit of containing nothing ia- 
serted merely to swell the size of the volume ; and it is believed that it may claim the positive merit of containing good and economical rules, sufficient to meet any wants W 
are likely to occur in the common round of a housekeeper’s life. 


m3 


TICKNOR 





& COMPANY, Publishers, 
135 Washington Street, Boston. 
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OF JESUS, Crrricatty Examinep. By Dr. 
™ i iedrich Strauss. 3 vols. 8vo. £1 16s. cloth. 
“The extraordinary merit of this book... . Strauss’s 
dialectic dexterity, his forensic coolness, the even polish 
of his style, present him to us as the accomplished 
pleader, too omit? master of his work to feel the 
temptation to unfair ne or —— a eo sen 
te; that translator has achieved a very No. 2 
pe Reena remarkable spirit und fidelity. The No imate, ay Street, : 
author, though indeed a good writer, could hardly have ASTOR HOUSE, NEW YORK, 
better had his country and language been Eng- | fas the pleasure to advise Theological Students and the 
lish. The work has evidently fallen into the hands of Public, that the valuable Edition of 
one who has not only effective command of both lan- Luther’s Works i : 
guages, but a familiarity with the subject-matter of theo- uther’s Works in German, by O. von Gerlach, 
logical row cp 00 Sager into * See no T now ee -- * “We. k title, 
iew, 1847. ' * 
THE EDUCATION OF TASTE. A Series of Lectures. ul Md er’ 8 erke, 
By William Maceall.  12mo. 2s. 64. Vollstdndige Auswahl seiner Haups- 
THE AGENTS OF CIVILIZATION. A Series of Lec- hri H 
tures. By W schrifien Herausgegeben von 


illiam Maccall. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
ee By William OTTO VON GERLACH, DD. 
«It is @ book worthy of perusal. Even those who | 24 vols. paper cover, $7; in 12 vols. half binding, $16 75. 
find no sympathy with its philosophy, will derive | ‘ 5 
pleasure and improvement from the many exquisite Wel, 5<:t6, esterenscetdashio Nehaihin do iiel bckist tn & 
touches of feeling, and the many pictures of beauty | gs 50 5 , . , 


hich mark its pages.” wae . : 
TRANSLATIONS “FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN | Vol. 11—16. Pate. ~ a al Jahrgang, 6 vols. 
Paul, Novalis, Goethe, Uhland, Ruckert, and fromthe |v) 7 09 prkinen wh + _— atl llama 
French of Mickiewicz, an eminent Polish poet. By f > bound i. 3 $3.25 eigen Schritt, vols 
nowy ete Teak ni agua Taylor. 1 Vol. 23—24. Katechetische Schriften, Lieder, Tiechreden. 
HONOR; or, the Story of the brave Caspar and the fair und Briefe, 2 vols. bound in 1, $1 12}. 
Annerl. By meg! nee oh —— Sa a & This Edition is held in great esteem in Germany 
anda Biographical Notice o uthor, by +. Y¥.\ for its good selection, correctness, and cheapness, and de- 
pr pg from the Germaa. Fep. vo. gilt serves a place in the Libraries of all Students of The- 
THE DRAMAS OF IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS, AND ology. 
Torquato Tasso, of Goethe: and the Marp or Or- ning 
teans, Of Schiller. Translated (omitting some pas-; DE WETTE EXEGETISCHES HANDBUCH ZUM 
sages), with Introductory Remarks, by Anna Swanwick.| Neuen Testament. 3d vo!. Ist and 2d Part, containing : 
8vo. cloth, 6s. { die Briefe des Petrus, Judas, and Jacobus, und Offenba- 
THE ROMAN CHURCH AND MODERN SOCIETY.| rung Johannis. The complete work, 5 vols. balf calf, 
By E. Quinet, of the College of France. Translated; costs $10 75. 
from the French Third Edition (with the Author's ap- 
bation), LAN Cocks, B.L. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
SHAKSPEAR "S DRAMATIC ART, and his Relation to 
Calderon and Goethe. Translated from the German of 
Dr. Hermann Ulricl. 8vo. 12s. cloth. Olschausen Commentar in N. T. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS. Exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament. 
{. Sketch of the History of the English Drama before ) And a selection of Standard German Works in Theology 

Shakspeare. R. Green and Mariowe. and Philosophy. f3rf 

Il. Shakspeare’s Life and ‘Times. Tear 

IIL Shakspeare’s Dramatic Style, and Poetic View of the 
World and b 

IV. Criticism of Shakspeare’s Plays. 

V. Dramas ascribed to Shakspeare of doubtfal Authority. 

VL. Calderon and Goethe in their relation to Shakspeare. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. An Oration on the Re- 
lation of the Plastic Arts to Nature. Translated from 
the German of F. W. J. von Schelling. By A. Johnson. 
Post 8vo. Is. paper cover; Is. 6d. cloth. 

THE WORSHIP OF GENIUS, AND THE DISTINC- 
tive Character or Essence of Christianity: an Essay 
relative to Modern Speculations and the Present State of 
Opinion. By ProfeasorC. Ullmann. ‘Translated from 
the German by Lucy Sanford. The two works in 1 vol. Royal Quarto. 
post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. In neat, plainbinding, . . . «. from@3to$5 

THE POPULAR WORKS OF JOHANN GOTTLIEB ) In Turkey morocco, extra, giltedges, . “ 6to 12 
Fichte. With a Memoir of the Author, by William | “ “ with splendid Plates, “ Wt 15 
Smith. Vol. I. containing—l. Memoir of Fichte. 2. | “ Beveled side, gilt clasps and IIlumi- 

The Vocation of the Scholar. 3. The Nature of the | nations, . i . - “ 35to 25 
Scholar. 4. The Vocation of Man. Post &vo. cloth 
boards, price 12s. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 








Always on hand: 
Rosenmuller scholia in Vetus Test. 
Maurer Commenturius in V. T. 





The subscribers respectfully call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 


Printed in the best manner, with beautiful type, on the finest 
sized paper, and bound in the most splendid and substan- 
tial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the 
best English edition, at much less price. To be had with 
or without plates, the publishers having supplied them- 
selves with over Twenty Steel Engravings, by the first 
Artists. 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 








: THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE. 
wed eee these works can be had separately, The Bible, without note orcomment. Universally admitted 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRESENT AGE, | to be the most beatiful Bibleestent. 
wanslated by William Smith. Post 8vo. cloth boards, | In neat, plainbinding, . . «. « from$3to $5 
price 7s. | In Turkey morocco, gilt edges, . é ga 6to 12 
HISTORY OF THE HEBREW MONARCHY, from the | = : with splendid Steel Engrav- j 
Administration of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. | ings, . . 15 
8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. ; “ clasps, &c. with plates and Illumina- 
THE ARTIST’S MARRIED LIFE, being that of Albert | ty Qiao, geal Sto 2% 
Durer. For Devout. Disciples of the Arts, Prudent | In rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 2to 50 


Maidens, as well as for the Profit and Instruction of all | 





LUTHER'S WORKS.  JINTERNATIONAL ART-UNION, 


289 BROADWAY. 
National Publications. 


I. 
“THE POWER OF MUSIC,” 
Painted by our inimitable Artist, — 
W.8. MOUNT, Ese 
Drawn on stone by Leon Noel, in Paris. 
Size of the Print 19 by 15 inches. 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Plain . . ‘ - $300 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Proof before letters 
(only 100 printed) 5 - > ; - £00 
PRICE OF EACH COPY.—Colored in Superior 
Style, after the Original Picture, . = . 
il. 
VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING 
OBJECTS AND SCENERY 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Drawn by Aug. Kollner. Lith. by Dervy of Paris. 
The complete Work will consist of 120 Plates, to be 
published in twenty numbers of six views each. 
PRICE OF EACH NUMBER.—Pluin . $200 
Colored ‘ - 500 
The first number will be published early in the Spring. 
Itt. 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
Painted by R. De Trobriand. Drawnon stone by Ciceri. 
EACH COPY, colored in Paris, , . . $3 00 
(To be ready on the first of May.) 


DEPARTURE FOR THE 
REGIONS. 
(Just Published.) 


IV. 

THE YOUNG AMERICAN SAILOR. 

A very popular print, Lithographed by Vor. Prevost. 
Size 13x 19inches. Richly colored, $2. 
GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co., Importers and 

Print Publishers, 289 Broadwry. 
G. V. & Co. beg to csil the attention of the Trade to 
their splendid assortment of foreign Engravings, forming 

the best selection ever offered for sale. m3 tf 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


5 00 


GOLD 


A Comic print, - BUcts. 


Woodbur y’s 
COMPREHENSIVE 
GERMAN-ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 


Being a new and easy method for the use of Beginners, 
and embracing all the rules and exercises requisite to 
a thorough acquaintance with the English 
Language. 


In addition to the peculiar merits of its simple and pro- 
gressive character, it is acknowledgedly the first successful 
attempt at a system of notation by which the varied and 
difficult sounds of our letters are made intelligible to 
foreigners. Besides the usual matter embraced in a book 
of this character, is added a selection of lessons in read- 
ing, with full explanatory notes referring to elucidatory 
rules and remarks in the Grammar, to which also a com- 
plete vocabulary is added. 


M. H. NEWMAN & CO., 
m3 199 Broadway. 


BROCKETT, FULLER & C0., 


BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND STATIONERS, 





Christendom, given to the light. Translated from the | SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE. 
German of Leopold Schefer. By Mrs. J. R. Stodart. 1 | In neat, plain binding, from 1 75 to 2 50 | 


vol. fep. 8vo ornamental binding, 6s. | In Turkey morocco, gilt edges, . 3 259 to 5 00 | 
ITALY » PAST AND PRESENT ; or, General Views of , “ # with splendid Steel En 

its History, Religion, Politics, Literature, and Art. By | gravings, 1? fort, 50 to 8 00 | 

L. Mariotti. 2 vols. post 8yo. cloth, £1 Is. { “ clasps, &c. with Piates and Illu- = | 

; This is an exceedingly seasonable, intelligent, and | minations, é . . 1900to 12 00) 

interesting work.” —Daily News. 


ews | In rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 12 00 to 20 09 | 
POLITICAL ECONOMY AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF | 7% 


Government. A Series of Essays, selected from the | = 18 R 1 v B 
Werks of M. de Siemontl, Wh ‘an ist eles! Notice | THE 1Smo, OR PEW BIBLE. 
of his Life and Writings, by M. Mignet. Translated In neat plain binding . . 50 cents to 1 00 
from the French, and iliustrated by Extracts from anun- “ Limitation, gilt edge $1 00 to 1 50 
published Memoir, and from M. de Sismondi’s Private| “ Turkey,superextra . . . 175 to 2 %5 
Journals and Letters. To which is added a List of his| “ . ig with clasps. 2 50 to 3 75 
ings and a Preliminary Essay by the Translator “ Velvet, richly gilt ornaments 3 50 to 8 00 
vo. cloth, 12s. Gate 2 
= LIFE OF THE REV. JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE. | 4 beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo with large 
ce "Hed by Joka Hautes Thom, Three eo sipas be we pate 
post vo. £3 4s. cloth revmatal h In neat, plain binding - + « 50 cents to 1 00 
n oy eetitaac eo = ze - - : -~ 
. “ roan, imita , gilt edge . ° * o 
Published by JON CHAPMAN, 142 Strand. and sold by |<, T4*Key,superextra FSO 
Phiten OE NAM: New York ; J. PENINGTON, | « Velvet, with rich! Lin omaments 300 “ to 7 00 
wa eee DMS}. PY LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
=en miltf Philadelphia. 








HARTFORD, Cr. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 
THEOPHANY:; 
Or, The Manifestation of God in the Life, 
Character, and Mission of Christ. 


By Rrv. ROBERT TURNBULL. 

Author of “The Genius of Scotland,” “ Pulpit Orators 
of France and Switzerland.” 
12mo. Price, 75 cents. 

B., F. & Co. have recently published, 
The third Edition of “A LIFE IN EARNEST.” Conr 
mended to Young Men in a Course of Lectures. By 

Rev. C. Billings Smith. 


Orders from the Trade respectfully solicited. f173t 


LATELY PUBLISHED. | 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER, Translated into English 
prose, from the Fourth English Edition. Pablished by Ge 
Thompson, Princeton, New Jersey. 3 6t. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISH THIS DAY 


Wilkes’s California. 
Price 75 cents. With Three Maps. 


WESTERN AMERICA; 


INCLUDING 


CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. 


Wit 


Maps of those Regions and of the 
Sacramento Valley. 

By CHARLES WILKES, Esg., U.S.N. 
Commander of the United States Exploring Expedition 
In one octavo volume, paper. 

Price Seventy-Five cents. 

This work contains an accurate practical description of 
the territories now attracting attention, deduced from p°r- 
sonal observations. In it will also be found, a large topo- 
graphical Map of the Valley of the Sacramento and of the 
Harbor of San Francisco, from accurate surveys, showing 
the face of the country, the Placeres, &c., &c., between 
Monterey and the Prairie Butes; together with a Map of 
the whole of Upper California, and one of the Oregon Ter- 
ritory. 


Meigs’s Obstetrics. 


OBSTETRICS; 


THE SCIENCE AND THE ART. 
By CHARLES D. MEIGS, M.D., 


Professor of Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and 
Children in the Jefferson Medical College, Philadel- 
phia, &c. &c. 

With One Hundred and Twenty Illustrations. 

In one beautifully printed octavo volume, of over six hun- 
dred and fifty large pages. 


It would be a work of superercgation to call the atten- 
tion of the Profession to anything emanating from the pen 
of Professor Meigs. In the present work will be found re- 
corded the results of a life passed in the successful prac- 
tice of this branch of medicine. It has been the aim of 
the author to produce a practical work, embodying not 
only the details of the subject, but also the th and the 

inciples, pointing out the intimate relations and connex- 
ons between them, and exhibiting, as the title imports, 
Obstetrics both as a Science and as an Art. 


Mitchell on Fever. 


ON THE CRYPTOGAMOUS 


ORIGIN OF FEVER. 


By J. K. MITCHELL, M.D., 


Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in the 
Jefferson Medical College, at Philadelphia, &c. 
In one volume, 12mo. 


In this little work, Professor Mitchell has brought for- 
ward some new views on the vezata tio of Fever. 
Coming from such a source, and arg with the ability, 
industry, and research manifested by the author, they can- 
not fail in attracting rouch attention. 


Day on Old Age. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


ON THE 


DISEASES OF OLD AGE. 


By GEORGE E. DAY, M.D., &c. 


In one octavo volume, cloth. 
fwtf 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


BY COOLEY & KEESE, 


AUCTIONEERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
191 Broapway. 


ON THURSDAY, 29th March, at 12 o'clock, at the 
Auction Roome, 


VALUABLE STEREOTYPE PLATES. 
On Six Months’ Credit, for Approved and En- 
dorsed Notes, C. ising, 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Ruman Empire. One 
vol. royal 8vo. 1303 pp. 

The Historical Works bs William Robertson, in one vol. 
royal 8vo. 1225 pp. 

The Works of the Rev. Nathaniel Lardner, D.D., in 10 
vols. 8vo. About 600 pages to a volume. 

Henry's Miscellaneous Works, 2 vols. About 1500 pp. 
royal 8vo 

Corinne, by Mad. de Stael. 12mo. 

Picciola =12mo0. 252 pp. 

Fessenden’s American Gardener. 

Buck’s Religious Anecdotes. 

Manhood, by Druseller. 

Wilson's American Ornithology. 8vo. Steel plates. 

Bradford's Wonders of the Heavens. 410. do, do. 

Hints on Etiquette. I2mo. 

Maxims of Agogos. 12mo. plates. 

Southey’s Life of Cowper. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Prostitution in Paris. 18mo. 


Abbot's First Lessons in Grammar. 
Musical Speliing Book. 
do 


‘ do. Reader. 
Beethoven Collection of Sacred Music. 
Musical Wreath. 
Grandmaima Easy’s Pictorial Toy Books, 12 kinds. 
The Fairy Ring, 12 Engravings. 
The Gem for 1848. Steel Engravings. 
The Juvenile Keepsake for 1849. do. do. 
Lives of the Presidents of the U.S. 1 vol. 8vo. do. do. 
Complete Works of H. Kirk White. 8vo.1 do. do. 
Young Man’s Book of Kuowledge. 
Lacon or Many Things.in Few Words. 
Poems of Ossian. 12mo. Steel Engravings. 
do. do. Cowper. do. do. do, 
do. do. Croly. do. do. do. 
do. do. Milton. do, do. do. 
Pollok’s Course of Time. 12mo. 
Campbell's Poems. 32mo, 
Burns's do. do. 
Book of Common Prayer. 24mo. 
Brown's Concordance. 24mo. 
Polygiott Testament. 24mo. 
Beauties of Flora. Plates, 8vo. 
Milton’s Poetical Works. 18mo. 
Course of Time. 32mo. 
Punch’s Comic Songs. 32mo. 
Forecastie Yarns. 32mo. 
Life of Robert Boyle. 32mo. 
Robinson Crusoe. Plates. 16mo. 
Holiday Tales. 16mo. 
Quotations from the British Poets. 18mo. 
Lives of Reformers 18mo. 
Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. By Sir Walter Scott. 
With a View of the French Revolution. 2 vols. 8vo. 


1172 pp. 
Marco Paulo's Travels. 5 vols. 18mo. 
Moral Library for the Young. 5 vols. 18mo. 
Book of the Seasons. 12mo. 
Boy and Birds. 24mo. paper. 
Social Sports and Amusements. 123mo. 


Also, a great variety of Steel and Copper Plates, Wood- 
cuts, &c. fi7tf 


HERE A LITTLE AND THERE A 
LITTLE 


OR SCRIPTURE FACTS. 


By the Author.of “ Peep of Day,’”’ “ Line upon Line, and 
Precept upon Precept.” 1 vol. 18mo. 


AURIFODINA, 
Or Adventures in the Gold Region. 


By CANTWELL A. BIGLY. 
One volume, 12mo. 





B. & S. have in Press, and will soon Publish, 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. By M. F. Tupper. 1 
vol. 8vo, With original Designs and [)lustrations, 

LETTERS OF LEISURE; written at the Breathing- 
Times of more Rapid Labor. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 


12mo. 

LIVING ORATORS IN AMERICA. By E. L. Magoon. 
1 vol. 12mo. with portraits. 

COMPLETE WORKS OF REV. J. M. MASON, D.D. 
Edited by Rev. Ebenezer Mason. 4 vols. 8vo. with a 


portrait. 
EUROPE FROM THE WEST. By Mrs.C. M. Kirk- 


land. 

A COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS. By Rev. J. Addi- 
son Alexander, D.D. 

SCENES IN THE ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. By 
J.T. Headley. 1 vol. 12mo. with original Designs by 
Gignoux and Ingraham. 

THE BORDER WARFARE OF NEW YORK, or Annals 
of Tryon County. By Hon. W. W. Campbell. 1 vol. 


12mo. 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DEWITT CLINTON. 
By Hon. W. W. Campbell. 1 vol 8vo. 
BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
m3 2t 36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau st. 





[March 3. 
INTERESTING MEMOIRS. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
CAREY AND HART, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


1 
HISTORICAL AND SECRET MEMOIRs 


OF THE 


EMPRESS JOSEPHINE 


(Marie Rose Tascher de la Pagerie), 
FIRST WIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
By MLLE. M. A. LE NORMAND. 
Translated from the French, by Jacos M. Howarp, Esq 
In 2 vols. 700 pages, muslin gilt extra, $2 00. 

It possesses great intrinsic interést. It is a chequered 
exhibition of the undress lifeof Napoleon. All the glitter 
and pomp and dust of glory which bewilder the mind is 
laid; and we beho'd not the hero, the emperor, the enide 
and moulder of destiny, but a poor sickly child and crea. 


ture of circumstance—affrighted by shadows and tortured 
by straws.— Phila. City Item. 


This is one of the most interesting works of the day, 
containing a multiplicity of incidents in the life of Jose. 
phiue and her renowned husband,which have never before 
been in print..-V. O. Times. 


It is the history—in part the secret history, written by 
her own hand with rare elegance and force, and at times 
with surpassing pathos—of the remarkable woman who, 
by the greatness of her spirit, was worthy to be the wiio 
of the seuring Napoleon. It combines all the value of au- 
thentic history with the absorbing interest of an autubio- 
graphy or exciting romance.— Item. 


This is a work of high and commanding interest, and 
derives great additional value from the fact asserted by 
the authoress, that the greater portion of it was written 
by the empress herself. It has a vast amount of informa- 
tion on the subjectof Napoleon’s career, with copies of 
original documents not to be found elsewhere, and with 
copious notes at the end of the work.—WV. O. Commercial 
Bulletin. 


Affords the reader a clearer insightinto the private cha- 
racter of Napoleon than he can obtain through any other 
source.— Baltimere American. 


They are agreeably and well written; and it would 
be strange if it were not so, enjoying as Josephine did, fa- 
miliar colloquial intercourse with the most distinguished 
men and minds of the age. The work does not, apparent: 
ly, suffer by translation.— Baltimore Patriot. 


I. 
HISTORY 


OF ‘THE 


CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON 


AT 


ST. HELENA. 
By GENERAL COUNT MONTHOLON, 
The Emperor's Companion in Ezile, ani 
Testamentary Executor. 
In one vol. 8vo. cloth gilt. Price $2 50. 


A most valuable book, containing a mass of information 
to be obtained through no other source. 

Gen. Montholon was charged by Napoleon to publish 
nothing concerning him until he had been dead tweoty- 
five years. That time having elapsed, these papers 4 
now offered to the public. 


m1, 
MEMOIRS 


OF THE 


QUEENS OF FRANCE. 
By Mrs. FORBES BUSH. 


~ FROM THE SECOND LONDON EDITION. 
In two volumes 12mo. with Portraits, muslin, gilt ext 
Price $2 00. 


Mrs. Forbes Bash is a graceful writer, and in the wort 
before ns has selected the prominent featares in the lives 
of the Queens with a grent deal of judgment and disc 
mination. These memoirs will be found not only pect’ 
liarly interesting, but also instructive as throwing co 

light upon the manners and customs of ps 
ages.— Western Continent. fur 
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BANGS, PLATT & C0.’S 


FORTY-NINTH 


NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 


TO BE COMMENCED, 


The Stationery and Paper Sale 
On FRIDAY, the 23d March, and 


The Book Sale 
On TUESDAY, 27th March, 1849. 


undersigned announce the next lar Traps 
Tez to be commenced at@he above jae It will be 
conducted under the same aiations as the last one. 
Consigninents of BOOKS, PAPER, STATIONERY, 
STERBOTYPE PLATES, BINDERS’ CLOTH, LEA- 
THER, &c., ere respectfully solicited. 


Particulars for the printing should be furnished immedi- 
ately, as the Catalogue is now at press. 


The usual cash advances will be made on receipt of | 

goods when required. | 
BANGS, PLATT & CO. 

204 Broadway. 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


The following valuable STEREOTYPE PLATES 
amoung others will be sold at the above sale, viz:—Tup- 
per’s Works; Boy of Mount Rhigi; Alcott’s Works, 5 
vols, viz:—Young Woman's Guide, Young Husband, 
Young Mother, Young Wife, and Young Housekeeper ; 
House I live in; Baxter’s Call; Baxter's Saints’ Rest; 
Riches of Grace; Opie on Lying; Fanny Newell; Mrs. 
Hofland’s Tales, 6 vols; Sketches of Sermons; Inunda- 
tion, by Mrs. Gore; New Year's Vay, by do; Snow Storm, 
by do; Cleaveland’s Voynges ; Life on the Ocean; Ame- 
rican Cruiser; &c., &c. Also, The British Poeis, 3 vols. 
8vo. f10u 











NEW 
MEDICAL & SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Have Recently Published : 


MORFIT’'S CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTIC MA- 
nipulations: A Manual of the Mechanical and Chemico- 
Mechanical Operations of the Laboratory, &c. &c. With 
423 Liiustrations. 

RANKING’S HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT OF THE 
Medical Sciences, No. 8, for January, i849. 


RANKING’S DIGEST OF MEDICAL LITERATURE, 
= the years 1845, 46, 47, and 48. In 4 volumes, 8vo. 
sheep. 


THE MEDICAL EXAMINER AND RECORD OF 
Medical Science. Edited by Francis G. Smith, M.D., 
and David H. Tucker, M.D. No. 2, for February, pub- 
lished monthly. 


MEIGS ON THE DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
STILLE’S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 


TOaEs PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MID- 
ery. 





They have nearly ready, 
BULL ON THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF 
Children in Health and Disease. 


PROF. SIMPSON ON THE USE OF CHLOROFORM, 
Ether, &c., in Surgery and Mic wifery. 


NOAD'S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. With additions 
by an American Editor and numervus Illustrations. 


HARRIS'S DICTIONARY OF DENTAL SURGERY 
and Medical Terminology. 1 vol. Royal 8vo. 

Mate AND ROGERS" MANUAL OF AUSCULTA- 
Praneis @. Smith, oF new and impro ition. By 


THE MEDICAL EXAMINER AND RECORD OF 
edical Science. No. 3, for March, 1849. 


LINDSAY & ee eee 


m3 tf LADELPHIA. 


THE LITERARY WORLD; 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
One Square of i. 
One Column, 18 lines, each insertion, tT Sica 
- 








75 
00 
00 





One ard leg 
Less than a Square, 5 cents per line, each 
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GEO. H. DERBY & CO., | 
BUFFALO, 

Will Publish in a few days, 
Fremont’s Exploring Expedition, | 


THROUGH THE 


Rocky Mountains, Oregon, and California. 





EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS, 
304 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Duane Street. 


With additional “ El Dorado” Matter, and several Portraits; WORKS ON PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 


and lilustrations. 460 pp. 12mo. muslin. | 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS, | 

OR SCENES AND CHARACTERS: 

Being a Selection of the most Eijoquent Passages from | 
the Writings of T. Bantneron MacavutLay, | 
author of History of England, 


PROF. COVENTRY’S NEW WORK: 
ON EPIDEMIC CHOLERA, 


BEING ITS 
History, Pathology, and Treatment. 

From Observations taken in Europe during the Past Year, | 
by the Author. 1 vol. 12mo. musiin. 





RECENTLY FUBLISHED. | 
| 


YOUNG'S SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT. 1 vol. 
12mo. 365 pp. 


COMBE’S UNIVERSAL GUIDE TO HEALTH. New | 
and enlarged edition, with Illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. | 


THE AMERICAN LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S | 
Manual of Elegance, Fashion, and True Poliieness. By | 
Charles William Day. 1 beautiful vol. m3 4t 

JUST PUBLISHED. 


A valuable Work for Emigrants to California: 


THE MINER’S GUIDE: 


Or, Metallurgist’s Directory. 





By J. W. ORTON. 

This work embraces everything necessary for practical 
Mining and Metallurgy. It far surpasses any “ Goldome- 
ter” or “Diving Rod" invented by modern conjurors. | 
Most of the facts and principles are derived from sources | 
not easily accessible; the whole forming a repertory of 
everything needful for the acquisition of the practical part 
of Geological Science. 

Emigrants to California should have a copy of this 
work, which will be found an excellent guide in their 
search for the precious metals. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
m3if 51 John street. 


ENGLISH PURITAN DIVINES. — 


Comprising Baxter, Owen, Howe, Janeway, Adams, Hen- | 
ry, Charnock, and Bunyan, viz: 


CHARNOCK’S CHOICE WORKS. 12mo. 60 cents. 
MATTHEW HENRY'S CHOICE WORKS. 12mo., 60 


cents. 
BAXTER’S CHOICE WORKS. 12mo., 60 cents. 
—— SAINT'S REST. 12mo., 60 cents. 
—— CALL TO THE UNCONVERTED. 18mo, 30 


cents. 
PHILIP HENRY’S LIFE AND TIMES. 18mo., 50 cts. 
ADAMS’ THREE DIVINE SISTERS. 12mo., 60 cents. 
JANEWAY’S HEAVEN UPON EARTH. 1l2ano., 60 
nts. 
= TOKEN FOR CHILDREN. 18mo., 30 cents. 
BUNYAN’S JERUSALEM SINNER SAVED. 18mo., 
50 ts. 
GREATNESS OF THE LORD. 18mo., 50 cents. 
HOWE’S REDEEMER'S TEARS, &c. 18mo., 50 cents. 
OWEN ON SPIRITUAL MINDEDNESS. 12mo. 60 cts. 


Published b 
" ROBT. CARTER & BROTHERS, 
£24 tf 285 Broadway. 











Per Ship “ Akbar.” 


CANTON CARVED IVORY 
CHESSMEN. 


10 Sets small size, No. 1 
15 “ — larger “ No. 2 
12 « ry No. 3. 
14 « AOR No. 4. 
10 “ “ “ No 5 
18 “ 4, No. 6 


For Sale at low prices, by 
SAM’L HART & CO., Importers of Stationery, 
160 Market street, Philade)phia, an 
82 John street, N.Y. 





MUSIC, &e. 


BOOK OF COSTUMES; or, Annals of Fashion, from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Ulustrated 
with numerous engravings on wood. 8vo. cloth. 

Lond. 1846. 


CAWSE (JOHN).—The Art of Painting Portraits, Land- 
scapes, Animals, Draperies, Satins, &c., in oil colors; 
practically explained by colored palettes; with an 
Appendix on cleaning and restoring Ancient Paintings, 
on Panel or Canvas. &vo. cloth. Lond. 1840. 


DICTIONNAIRE HISTORIQUE DES MUSICIENS, 


Artistes et Amateurs morts ou vivans, par Al. Choron 
etF Fayolle. 2 vols. 8vo. calf. Paris, 1817. 


DICTIONARY OF MUSICIANS ; comprising the most 
important Biographical Contents of Gerber, Choron and 
Fayolle, Count Orloff, Dr. Burney, Sir John Hawkins, 
&c.,&c. 2 vols. 8vo. calf. Lond. 1824. 


| DESCRIPTION DES OBJETS D’ARTS qui] com posent 


le Cabinet de Feu M. le Baron V. Denon. 3 vols. 8vo. 
bds. Paris, 1826. 


EASTMAN. Treatise on Topographical Drawing, by 
8. Eastinan, Lieut. United States Army. 8vo. cloth. 
New York, 1837, 
ELMES (JAMES). A General and Bibliographical Dic- 
tionary of the Fine Arts. 8vo. bds. Lond, 1826. 
FIELDING (T. H.) On the Theory and Practice of 
Painting in Oil and Water Colors, for Landscapes and 
Portraits ; including the preparation of Colors, Vehicles, 
Varnishes, &c., method of Painting in Wax or En- 
caustic ; also on the chemical properties and perma- 
nency of colors, &c., with 2 Manual of Lithography. 
4th edition, illustrated with plain and colored plates. 
8vo. cloth. Lond. 1846. 


Do. Do. The Art of Engraving, with the various 
modes of operation in Etching, soft ground etching, line 
engraving, chalk and stipple, Aquatint, Mezzotint, 
Lithography, Wood engraving, Medallic engraving, 
Electrography, and Photography. Illustrated with 
specimens of the different styles of engraving. &vo. 
cloth. Lond, 1841, 


FLAXMAN’S LECTURES ON SCULPTURE. Nu- 
merous fine plates. Royal 8vo. cloth. Lond. 18)9. 


GARDINER (WILLIAM).—The Music of Nature; or, 
an attempt to prove that what is passionate and pleas- 
ing in the art of singing, speaking, and performing, 
upon musical instruments is derived from the sounds of 
the animated world. With curious and interesting 
illustrations. 8vo. cloth. Boston, 1841. 


GAVARD. Galeries Historiques de Versailles. Collec- 
tion de gravures reduites d'aprés les dessins originaux 
du grand ouvrage in-fulio sur Versailles. publiées par 
C. Gavard, et précédée d'une notice par J. Janin. 8vo. 
bds. Paris, 1838, 


Do. do. do. Paris, 1838. 
GEMMAE ANTICHI DE MICHEL ANGELO. 4to 


8vo. calf. 


half calf. Romae, 1700. 
GRASSINEAU (JAMES).—Musical Dictionary. 8vo, 
calf. Lond. 1769, 


HAMILTON’S ENGLISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
and Sculpture, engraved in outline, with descriptive and 
explanatory notices in English and French. 4 vols. 
12mo. cloth. Lond. 1831. 


HOGARTH (GEORGE). Musical History, Biography, 
and Criticism. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth. Lond, 1838, 


HOWARD'S BLOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS; 
containing 720 engraved portraits of distinguished indi- 
viduals. 4to. bds. Lond. 1831. 

m3 tf 
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The First Prayer in Congress. 

SEPTEMBER, 1774, 
IN CARPENTER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
ENGRAVED ON sTEEL BY H. 8. Sapp, 
From an original Picture by T. H. Matteson. 
With a graphic description from the pen of the venerable 
Joun ADAMS. 

WITH AN ENGRAVED KEY, 

* Designating the Portraits of the Members present. 
Plate 20 by 25 inches, printed on fine paper 24 by 32. 
Proofs $3; a few copies on India Paper, 35. 

Just published by JOHN NEAL, 
56 Carmine street, New York. 








THE SPIRIT OF "76. Price $2. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, $1 25. 
BOLTON ABBEY, $1 25. nll3m 


LAW BOOKS 


In Press, and Preparing for Publication, 


BY 
BANKS, GOULD & CO., 
LAW BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
No. 144 Nassau street, New York, and 


GOULD, BANKS & GOULD, 


No. 104 State street, Albany, N. Y. 


AMERICAN CHANCERY DIGEST. 


THIRD EDITION, 
Being a Digest of all the Reports and Decisions in the 
United States Courts, and in the Courts of the se- 
veral States, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. 
By JOHN A. DUNLAP, Esgq., Counsellor at Law. 
VOL. UL BARBOUR’S CHANCERY REPORTS 
New York Successor of Paige. 

VOL. IV. DENIO’'S REPORTS SUPREME COURT 
New York. 

VOLS. XX. & XXI. ENGLISH CHANCERY REPORTS. 
Now published Verbatim, with American Notes, by 
Joun A. Duna. 


A TREATISE ON 'THE LAW OF HUS- 
BAND AND WIFE, 

As Respects Property ; partiy founded upon Roper’s Trea- 
tise, ard comprising Jacobs’s Notes, and 
Additions thereto. 

By JOHN EDWARD BRIGHT, Esq., 

Of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 

With American Notes and References. 





Leading Cases in Equity. 
A SELECTION OF LEADING CASES 
IN EQUITY. 
WITH NOTES BY 


FREDERICK THOMAS WHITE & OWEN DAVID 
TUDOR, Esqrs., of the Middle Temple. 


With Notes and References to American Decisions, by 
A Member of the New York Bar. 
Graham on New Trials. 
AN ESSAY ON NEW TRIALS. 
By DAVID GRAHAM, Esa. 
Second Edition, Revised and Improved, with Notes and 
References to all the Modern American Reports, 
by Davip Grauam, Junr. 


PHILLIPPS ON EVIDENCE. 
With all the late decisions by Josuua M. Van Cort, Esq., 
Counsellor at Law. 
Four Volumes, with extensive Notes and References. 
By ESEK COWEN, 
One of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the State of 

New York, Assisted by Nicnotas Htt, Junr., Coun- 

sellor.at Law, with a full Index to the 
Notes of Cowen & Hill, 
yt Sixth American Edition. 
W RAYSON respectfully informs his friends and the 
« public, that he is now prepared to execute the 
various forms of Bookbinding, especially books for Private 
Libraries and Public Institutions, including Maps, Books 
of Engravings, Periodicals, Newspapers, to which he has 
given especial attention for many years. The greatest care 
is taken of the binding, inlaying of plates, the collation 
of let er press. Old Books repaired,and MSS. bound with 
skill and accuracy. 

Mr. Rayson appeals to his employment with various 
gentiemen of the city, and is at liberty to refer among 
others to the following, Philip J. Forbes, Esq., of the 
Society Library, Wm. Richardson, of the Mercantile 
Library, Dr. John Vandervoort, Hospital Library, James 
W. Beekman, Esq., Prof. John B. Beck, Wm. H. Harison, 
as Dr. John Watson, Broadway. 

. B. The possessors of Audubon’s work on the Natural 
History of Animals, just completed, may have their 
volumes economically and substantially bound by iatrust- 
ing them to the subscriber. 

Orders received by Mr. Rayson, if left directed to him 
at the Office of the Literary World, 157 Broadway, or at 
his place of business, 38 Oak st., corner of James. £17 3m. 
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GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
WILL PUBLISH ON THE 5TH MARCH: 


Dr. Wood’s Practice. 
A TREATISE 


PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 


In two volumes, octavo. 
Second Edition, Improved. 
By GEORGE B. WOOD, M.D., 
Author of the “ Dispensatory of the U. 8.,”" &c. &c. 


We pronounce the Treatise of Dr. Wood to be one of 
the most valuable works that has come from the American 
press, and exceedingly creditable to the zeal and abilities 
of the accomplished author.—Philadelphia Medical Ex- 
aminer. 

After carefully perusing it 1 have concluded to adopt it 
as one of my ‘T'ext-Books in my Lectures in this Institu- 
tion, and have given ita strong recommendation to my 
class. The artiele on Pernicious Fevers in invaluable to 
western practitioners under the present diatheses.— From 
J.P. Kinruanp, Professor of Theory and Practice, Medi- 
cal Department, W.R. College, Cleveland, Ohio. 


They have also just published 
Dr. Morton’s New Work on Anatomy. 


AN ILLUSTRATED 


SYSTEM OF HUMAN ANATOMY, 


SPECIAL, MICROSCOPIC, AND PHYSIOLOGICAL, 
Principally Designed for the Use of Practitioners and 
Students of Medicine. 

In one volume, Royal octavo. 


By SAMUEL GEORGE MORTON, M.D. 


fe" This work is invaluable to the Medica! Profession, 
and one of the most splendid as to, Engravings and Typo- 
graphical execution ever issued from the American press. 
No M.D. or Medical Student should be without a copy of 
this invaluable work. 





Dr. MeClellan’s Surgery. 
PRINCIPLES 


AND 


PRACTICE OF SURGERY. 


In one volume octavo. 


Containing the Recent Novelties and Improvements in that 
important Branch of Medical Science. 


By the late GEORGE McCLELLAN, M.D. 


SMITH’S NEW COMMON SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY, 


4to., Illustrated with numerous engravings, and particu- 
larly adapted for all Common Schools, Academies, &c. 
This is a new work, and all persons ordering, will 
—— say, Grigg, Elliot & Co.’s Edition of Smith’s Geo- 
graphy. 


THE AMERICAN MANUAL: 


Containing a Brief Outline of the Origin and Progress of 
Political Power, and the Laws of Nations; a Com- 
mentary on the Constitution of the United States of 
North America, and a lucid Exposition of the Duties 
and Responsibilities of Voters, Jurors, and Civil Magis- 
oo with Questions, Definitions, and Marginal Exer- 
cises. 


Adapted to the use of Schools, Academies, and the Public. 
By JOSEPH BARTLETT BURLEIGH, A.M. 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO, 
£24 3t No. 14 North Fourth st., Philadelphia. 


EMPURIUM OF ART ROOMS. 
W. A. GREENE. 
No. 304 Broadway, corner Duane street. 


COMPLETE and attractive assortment of Engrav- 

ings, English, French, and German, line, mezzotint, 
and stipple, and lithographs, of every variety of subject, 
comprising the works of the old and modern masters, in 
store or imported to order. 

Paintings, Water Color and Pencil Drawings, Artists’ 
Stationery, Books of Design, Galleries and Works in all 
departments of the Fine and useful Arts. 

Consignments or Commissions relating to the Fine Arts, 
promptly attended to. 

Desired articles from W. A. Colman’s stock furnished at 











the market prices, in accordance with an arrangement just 
completed with him. fi7tf 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSp 


91 Joun STREET, CORNER oF Got, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott's Steel Pen has been py. 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves eon. 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. {jy 
combination of puRaBILity with ELAsticrry, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hanq- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTs. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDs, 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTs. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 

NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 

PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Engrossing, &c. 





VICTORIA 


AND 


CROTON. 


The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise siz 


beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 

AND MAPPING. 

A large assortment of cuzap Pens in boxes. 


Holders of every description, &c. 


jyl tt HENRY OWEN, Agent 
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subscriber the attention of the Trade, and 
Ton Widen 1 the following valuable 


and interesting Works, which he will sell on the most 


terms: 
a OIRS OF SIR THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON. 
MARSH'S POPULAR LIFE OF GEORGE FOX. 
LIFE OF THE LATE WILLIAM ALLEN. 2 vols. 


8vo. 
EMOIRS OF MARIA FOX. 
HARP OF RELIGION. 
LIFE IN THE INSECT WORLD. 
RELIGIOUS POETRY. 
GUIDE TO TRUE PEACE. 
GURNEY’S HYMNS. 
THOUGHTS ON HABIT AND DISCIPLINE. By J.J. 


pm @ HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Bookseller and Publisher, 
fi7tf 347 Market street, PotLapeLruta. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 


112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 
R. large assortment of new and handsome type, is pre- 
to execute printing of every description in the best 

style and on the most reasonable terms. 
Books in Foreign Languages, Latin, Greek, French, é&c. 
ted with accuracy and despatch. Gentlemen residing 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of 
their works through the press, may depend (as heretofore) 
upon the utmost care being taken to ensure theircorrect- 

ness. 


“Ty Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
Artists and Engravers on Wood, 
From London, 
EG to inform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they are 
prepared to execute any description of work in the 
above line in a first-ratemanner. A large assortment of 
specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE. 
86 Broadway, N.Y. 
d9 tf Opposite Trinity Church. 


J. K. FISHER, 
fistorical and Portrait Painter, 
79 BROADWAY, NEWYORK. n25 
UNRIVALLED COLLECTION 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


The subscribers have just received from Paris, large ad- 
_ to their French stock, suitable for the approaching 
idays, embracing 














I. 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN of every grade and degree of 


advancement, many of which are very prettily illus- 
trated with plain and colored engravings. 


II. 
STORIES, HISTORIES, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND 
avons for youth ; a large assortment, and taste- 


Ill, 
STANDARD FRENCH LITERATURE, including the 
works of the more popular French authors, in plain and 
fancy bindings—illustrated. r 


Iv. 

LARGER AND MORE BEAUTIFUL EDITIONS OF 
the same class of books—richly and profusely illustrat- 
ed, and most beautifully bound. 
Orders from the Trade solicited. 

Po ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
tf 411 Broadway. 








FINE ENGRAVINGS, PAINTINGS, AND OTHER 
WORKS OF ART 


Williams & Stevens, 
No. 353 Broadway, a short distance above the Park, 
Importers and Dealers in English, French, and 
German Line and Mezzotint Engravings ; 
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“ The only work which comes up to my idea of what an Arithmetic should be.” 


CHASE’S COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


The COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, which has attracted so much attention by its 
originality and valuable improvements, was first published on the 10th of July. Although less 
than five months have since elapsed, it has been introduced into all the Public Schools in the 
cities of Cambridge and Worcester, and into District Schools, Academies, and High Schools, in 
various parts of New England, New York, and Pennsylvania. No other Arithmetic has ever been 
received with such general favor, and none has established so extensive a reputation in so short 
a time. 


_ _Inconfidently recommending it as superior to any other work of the kind, the publishers 
invite an examination, with particular reference to its superiority in the following respects :— 


Foie, embraces the onxy system in which a natural and strictly philosophical arrangement is 
adopted. 


1l.—It contains a greater number of or1Gin au features and improved methods of operation, 
than any other arithmetic. 


_ IIL.—It embraces the whole subject in a single volume, and contains much valuable informa- 
tion in addition to the matter usually given. 


IV.—Although it is the most thorough work on the subject, it is at the same time the simplest 
treatise adapted to the use of schools. 


V.—It dispenses with mMoRE THAN THIRTY of the unnecessary and perplexing rules that are 
given in other works. 


Vi.—It has no arbitrary and partial methods, like the linking system in Alligation. 
ViI.—It contains the most copious practical Exercises, there being nearly 9000 Examples. 


VIII.—It is entirely analytical, and all the principles are explained with remarkable concise- 
ness and clearness. 


1X.—It combines Decimals and Integers in the simple rules, and treats of Fractions in such a 
manner as to divest the subject of ali difficulty. 


EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS OF EXPERIENCED TEACHERS AND MATHEMATICIANS. 

A very complete treatise on Arithmetic proper—Rev. Cyrus Pierce, Principal of Massachusetts State Normal 
School at W. Newton. 

The only work which comes up to my idea of what an Arithmetic should be.— Elbridge Smith, Principal of Cam- 
bridge High School. 

It is superior to any similar work with which we are acquainted.—N. Wheeler, Wm E Starr, Geo. P. Fisher, 
Teachers of Worcester High School. 

In every respect most happily adapted to the wants of the Common Schools.—Rufus Putnam and Edward Jocelyn, 
Principals of Salem High Schools. 

One of the best school books I have ever seen.—.4. 7. W. Wright, Principal of Philadelphia Normal School. 

The peculiarities noticed in the preface, as well as others, do ezist, and are decided improvements.—C. B. Metcalf 
and C. L. Baker, Principals of Worcester Grammar Schools. 

Decidedly superior, in many points, to any Arithmetic within my knowledge.— Warren Latzelle, Sec. of Worcester 
School Committee ; for eighteen years Principal of the Boys’ English High School. 

It appears to me to exhibit an unusual degree of conciseness and accuracy in the statement of principles, and to 
maintain a systematic arrangement throughout.—Rev. Seth Sweetser, formerly Tutor of Mathematics in Harvard 
Oniversity. 

( know or pred among our numerous treatises on Arithmetic, that I should pronounce its equal.—Josiah Clark, 

tor o , Arad, y 
A work “ extraordinary merit and scholarship.—Goold Brown, author of the “ Institutes of English Grammar.” 


The above extracts are from only a few of the numerous recommendations that have been received. In every 
place where the book has been introduced, it is spoken of in terms of unqualified approbation. 

Copies will be furnished for examination, to ‘Teachers and School Committees, gratuitously. 

‘The work may be obtained from the publishers, A. Hutcuinson & Co., Worcester, Mass., and from Wm. H. Hill 
& Co., 32 Cornhill, Boston; Leavitt, ‘row & Co., 191 Broadway, New York; Merriam, Chapin & Co., Springfield ; 
Brown & Parsons, Hartford, Ct.; Alling, Seymour & Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Gladding & Proud, Providence, R. I. ; 
J. & C. Edwards, Norwich, Ct.; Uriah Hunt & Son, vpogens coed Cowan, Dickinson & Co., Knoxville, Tennessee ; 
and orders can be transmitted through any Booksellers in the United States. 

A. HUTCHINSON & CO. 


Worcester, Mass., Nov. 30, 1848. a2tf 


GRECA MAJORA. 


The Subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
‘Teachers and Students to their New Edition of 


Greca Majora. 


oF 
In 2 vols. 8vo. printed on fine paper, and bound in a neat ® ] ™ 
and substuialstpe, presenting «beter edn Charlotte Elizabeth’s Works ; 
of this book than has ever been issued. ; 
This work is particularly adapted to the higher Greek Embracing rogers vt S —_ the Close of 
Classes, as it is the only medium through which extracts e pent. 
from the principal Greek Authors can readily be obtained.| This edition of one of the most popular of modern 
The first volume fosoveeed SF _, aap socond to Verve. | writers, is now offered in a style of publication which, for 
caieas cieciner tee oes: “lavedetal, "Thucydides, \the price, is not excelled by anything in the market. 
Xen Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Plato, Aristo- © Two volumes octavo, beautifully Illustrated with 
$5, eer, ater ane a aes fren ronan. 
eus Aelianus, Polybius, Homer, Hesiod, onius 
of Rhodes, Sophocles, Buripides, Theocritus, Bion, Mos- HEROES OF PURITAN TIMES. 
chus, &c. Also a Miscellaneous Collection of Hymns, With en Introduction 
By JOEL HAWES, D.D. 











Recently Published, or in Press. 


A NEW AND MORE COMPLETE EDITION 














Odes, Peans, &c. This work thus contains within itself 
a library of Greek ree yp suede fave cost, 
which otherwise could ha obtained at all. 
URIAH HUNT & SON, Publisher and Bookseller, THE OLD STONE HOUSE; 
m3 tf 44 North Fourth st., Philad. Or. Patriot's Fireside 
, Patriot's Fir ‘ 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. By Prof. JOS. ALDEN. 
ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
© York, having furnished is STEREOTYPE Founpay COUNT RAYMOND, 
with materials for executing orders in every branch o 8 . . 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 24 the Crusade against the Albigenses under 
bane hevetefase taseived. bt isin Pope Clement I]. 
for stereotyping heavy works at short 
notice and for anne cwamanwas Works, and By CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 





Works in Seeman ng me baer Ae a Peres With Illustrations. 

accuracy, it to su ose of an 

tented inte tout * HISTORY OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 
Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable, By Rev. J. H. HOTCHKIN. 
Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and M. W. DODD 

references given most respectabl blishers in the : : 

United States. sats ee ' n25 tf Brick Church Chapel, opposite City Hall. 
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Popular Works of the Season, 
PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


a 


























REV. BAPTIST NOEL ON THE UNION OF LAMARTINE’S RAPHAEL. 
CHURCH AND STATE. | Price Twenty: five Cents. 
12mo. muslin, $1 25. The announcement of this extraordinary book has caused much sensation in the 


No religious work of this century has produced such a powerful impression in Great} literary salons of Paris and London ; it is pronounced by eminent critics the chef d’euvre 
Britain as this prodaetion. nine thousand copies having xlready been sold within the! of the author, and it is supposed to be the history of his own early struggles, aspirations, 
brief interval of ita publication. Says a recen: London critic, referring tothe work: and love passages. 

“ [tis producing an limmense sensation, and will begin a new epoch in the religious; —_[t is the most glowing, beautiful, and powerfally-written of the illustrious poet's pro- 
character of England. The excellent writer takes high ground, and unimpregnable posi-| ductions. Persons who have seea the book, assure us that in deep feeling, charm, and 
tions. No thoro igh going dissenter can get beyond him, and Mr. Noel hus great xdvan- | splendor of style, those frequent retarns of a poet to himself, when he considers times 
tage over any other writeron the subject. While dissenters have written from without, | past, that “ Pages of the Twentieth Year” may be compared to the first books of the 
he writes from within the pale of the Establishment, and the blows he deals will shake | Confessions of Jean Jacques Rousseau.— Courter and Enquirer. 
the fortress to its foundation. The day is coming when the Church will be free from One of the most delightful books of the day—deep, earnest, aud thoughtful, and 
State influence, The journalsin pay of the Church are furious, while the nonconformist marked with all the peculiarities of its great author.— Boston Times. 


press is in ecstasies.”” ] ? my : T 
JUDGE THORNTON’S OREGON AND CALIFORNIA, SUL ane § Or pee saa eet URE. 
IN 1848. | The Caxtons” is a tale of character, philosophy, and observation, with more than 
2 vols. with Maps and Engravings, $1 75. one leaf taken out of that world of individual life and refined reflection—Tristran 


&3No work could have presented itseif more opportunely ; for it is a reliable and authen- Shandy. There is much of the same genial admixtare of elements in these works— 
tie narrative of what the author saw and experienced during his journey to, and resi- | Literary World. . , 
dence at those places, together with a vast body of valuable statistical information re-| ‘There is much true eloquence, natural and fervent feeling, and vigorous delineation of 
garding the country which is now so largely attracting public attention. The sad story | human character in his works.—London Atheneum. 


of the suff-rings of his party daring their perilous journey across the great continental MACAULAY ’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


desert, is heart-thrilling in the extreme.—exceeding in its intensity of interest anything 


we remember to have seen upon record in books. ‘These volumes commend themselves | Fyrom the Accession of James I]. With original Portrait of the Author. 
especially to all who take any interest personally or otherwise, in the grand scheme of | 8vo. muslin, $2 per vol. ; sheep extra, $225 per vol. Vols. I. and If. now ready. 


rede e pert pl rene eh mee ee Tee ee aes Sey eee ar The domestic and the requeqebored of oe —_ es — be aay pertrayed. 
T ‘si 4 inaly } ; , . A perfect history can never be written ; t the approxima as mn made by Mr 
Judge Thornton's journal is exceedingly interesting, and will prove valuable to others Macaulay to this consummate ideal.—London Times. 


coming after him. His description of Oregon is the best we have seen, and the account . 
of the sufferings endured by the Californian emigrants—suff-rings which have rarely | A book which will be highly ae pte ae — ae — His style 
been paralleled, and never surpassed, in the history uf man—is most powerful and har- is terse and brilliant, vee! “oer Mir ee ti) oo a al character. It 
rowing. It is the only complete description of that terrible journey which has yet been ibe wre won sale ore» sh it an Liteeory pt oO praise—ihe great praise—we 
uae Gold dleging ae ee ese ena Mr. Macaulay frequently rectifies a genera) prejudice by bringing to his task a calmer 
T ni E MIDNIGHT SUN and more searching consideration, if not a larger mind, than has yet been brought to the 
Ye 4 ° subject. In these traits that mark the manners of the time, the general reader will be 

By FREDERIKA BREMER. introduced to alinost a new world.— London Spectator. 

Author of “ Brothers and Sisters,” &¢e. &c. Mr. Macaulay’s style is a very good mixture of the philosophic and picturesque. Some 
Translated by Mary Howirr. Price 124 cents. of the finest things in the language are Macaulay's Sketches of Persons: they are bril- 
Miss Bremer possesses beyond any other living writer of her class, the power of | liant cartoons which Raphael in his art has no more than equalled.—Lond. Daily News. 


wom party wiveh edly iiuminte her area, must receive inplitit ada | WARREN’S MORAL, SOCIAL, AND PROFESSIONAL 
on On a nds.— ndon raminer. 
ey Ok SHEL. DUTIES OF ATTORNEYS AND SOLICITORS, 


By CHARLES LEVER. The author is universally known as a writer of great power in the several depart- 
“ . 7 J ” part 
Author <. p> =e ed name OM Be. or Eve,” &c. &e. ments, and in this little work he has set forth, strongly and impressively, in a clear and 
th [tustrations py 4 mIz, - 25 cents. con densed form, much of interesting and valuable suggestions, useful not only for law- 
To be completed in Two Parts. yers, but for all classes.—Courier and Enquirer. 
The intense spirit and frolic of the author's sketches have made him one of the must 








successful writers of the day.—Literary Gaz. HISTORY OF HANNIBAL. 
enn wees a oe his mpd pad po a his acute sense of the ri- By JACOB ABBOTT 
culous, and tor 8s grwer oO i ramatic pons t ~ a an 4 theneum. 12mo. with Ilumi ted Title Pa and other Mlustrations. 
PROF. A. W. SMITH’S TREATISE ON MECHANICS. maprice 60 cts. 
&vo. sheep, $1 75; muslin. $1 50. This is another of the choice series of popular histories for American youth, by Mr. 


This is by far the completest and most concise treatise on analytical mechanics to he , Abbott. To those who are familiar with the preceding volumes, jaaaee | need be urged 
had. Itis prepared for the undergraduate course in colleges, by an experienced scholar, | in behalf of this new production—it is richly embellished with a beautiful title page @ 
who unites with unusual skill the erudition and range of the theoretical mathematician | gold and colors, also many admirable engravings on wood, and what is also not to be for- 
with the practical good sense and tact of the teacher.— Evangelist. gotten—yet obtainable for sixty cents.—Mirror. 
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New Works to appear Immediately. 


MRS. MARSH’S MORDAUNT HALL; MARDI: AND A VOYAGE THITHER. 
Or, A September Night. 





F By HERMAN MELVILLE, E8sQ. 

There can be no hesitation in placing this authoress at the head of female novelists, Author of “ Omoo,” * Typee,” &c. 
she possesses unsurpassed power of drawing delicate shades of character, and other dis- | Mr, Melville’s new uction will be fund fally to sustain the brilliant reputation of 
tinguishing excellences.— London Critic. his ny tea works. Redolent of stirring interest,—glowing and picturesque in style, tod 

GIESELER’S COMPENDIUM OF ECCLESIASTICAL | powverfully dramatic in its construction, as a work of art, it will doubtless add { 

5 BEERS HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES: 
From the Fourth Edinburgh Edition, Revised and Amended. From the first settlement of the country to the organization of the government under the 
Translated from the German by SAMUEL DAVIDSON, LL.D. &vo. Federal Constitution, 4c. 

Gieseler’s Ecclesinsticn! History is considered by scholars both in Europe and America By JOSEPH HILDRETH, ESQ. 
as a perfect text book of the subject. Professor Davidson is deemed one of the very best; The product of over seven yenrs unremitted literary toil, this important work will 
Biblical scholars of the age. presentina pact and popular form, the first complete history of the United States 


r T . and 
DR. CHALMERS’S POSTHUMOUS DISCOURSES. | grecefuineces tet nurstive te trvnctnenaratterized By erent Per pCuy ad al 
This volume forms the sixth of the series, and contains a series of unpublished Ser- | scholarlike. 


culhed divine, ‘They ane euld to puineireneeeding interest. end treviene uthebaian| DEECHER’S THE INCARNATION; 


degree the capacious powers of his masterly intellect. Or, Pictures of the Virgin and her Son. 
MARRYATT’S THE LITTLE SAVAGE : With an Introductory rest Wy. at ARkIcT Beecuer Stowe. 
Being the History of a Boy left — upon an uninhabited Island. As its title indicates, this work consists of eeene of pictures, eloquent, artistic, and 
0. 


beautiful as well as unique, in design. {tis an attempt to supply in a connected form 


CARLYLE’S PROSE TRANSLATION OF DANTTE’S | hove passages and phases in the Saviour's ife which have not been recorded in te 


é Sacred Volume, and which must therefore be left mostly to conjecture. The work bests 
INFERNO. evidence of much learning and skill, and abounds with descriptive passages glowing wit 
Rut... man -yoyrer " this work does not make the immortal Italian familiar to | #!! the warmth and beauty characteristic of an Oriental imagination. s 

ou s who are but barely acquainted with hi 1e, and more high! jated HIS EN 
than ever, even by those who have fancied that “they studied him well. "ies rieb A TORY OF WONDERFUL INV TION 
storehouse of literary wealth, and wisdom, and genius.—Literary Gazette. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 12mo. 
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